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The clouds of yellow dust rolled and 
sivirled and whistled in agonized motion, 
and their sound obscured the needle-thin 
cries of men in anguish. The pain had come 
upon them suddenly, pain that gripped their 
chests like the giant talons of some rapacious 
bird, pain that sent them scurrying, reeling, 
stumbling towards the silvery object that 
stood half-buried in the volatile sands. Some 
were to make the ship in time; others were 
to die later. One was to live to see the horror 
of the dust-shrouded planet transplanted to 
the world of his birth, twenty million miles 
aivay. 
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CHAPTER I 


Chaos Over Gerra 


T HE sea loved the fishing 
village of Gerra. It nes¬ 
tled close to it, lapping its 
white tongues lovingly on the 
shore; sometimes it touched 
the little houses of the vil¬ 
lagers themselves. In all 
Sicily, no boasts were made 
of bigger, fatter tunny than 
those which wriggled in the 
nets of the Gerra fishermen, 
and this proximity was given 
as the reason. 

“It is because we live so 
close to the sea,” Verrico, the 
strongest man in the village 
would laugh. “The fish, they 
come into the house and ask 
for wine.” 

But this was brave talk, 
reserved for happy, carefree 
hours around red bottles of 
Marsala and the music of the 
concertina. When day broke 
over the Mediterranean, Ver- 
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rico and all the rest fought 
hard for their daily catch in 
their longboats and skiffs, 
fought with the big nets and 
the long-hooked poles, and 
the tuna fought back with all 
the vigor of their breed. 

It was a day no sunnier 
than all other days, when the 
fish battled no better or worse 
than at other times. Verrico, 
his thick, muscle-banded arms 
glittering in the sunlight, 
pulled on the great net, urg¬ 
ing his partner Mondello to 
greater efforts. Mondello, old¬ 
er and shorter, and unwilling 
to admit to less strength in 
his arms than Verrico, grunt¬ 
ed and wheezed and strug¬ 
gled with the heavy-leaden 
net. There was a third helper 
in the boat, too, but' he was 
being of little service. 

“Pepe!” 
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Mondello scowled at the 
boy who was twisting a small 
rope idly in his hands, his 
eyes far from the scene. “Is 
it your desire that the fish, 
they swim away? Pull upon 
the net, little one!” 

Pepe looked disgusted, in 
the way that only a bored 
eleven-year-old can. He toss¬ 
ed his black hair back from 
his forehead, and said: 

“Fishnets! Many big ropes 
to catch a little fish!” He 
sighed, and his voice was 
jaded by too many years of 
monotony. “Now in Taixas— 
that is where one little rope, 
he catches big cow!” 

“Taixas?” Mondello grum¬ 
bled. “Taixas? And what is 
that?” 

Pepe smirked. “Ah, Mon¬ 
dello, you know not of 
Taixas? She is a big country 
across the sea, near America. 
She is where the cowboys 
they—” 

“Silencio!” 

The command came from 
Verrico, w r hose ears had been 
listening with amusement, 
and whose ears now seemed 
to have caught some strange 
signal from the depth of the 
sea itself. 

“What is it?” Mondello 
said. Then he, too, stopped. 

The men in the longboat 
ceased their efforts with the 
net, and looked out to the 


horizon where the blue sky 
met the water. 

It w r as a sound. 

It was a distant roar, and 
each moment grew less dis¬ 
tant. A roar not of the sea, 
and unknown to the peaceful 
sky of Gerra. A sound remi¬ 
niscent of terrible days under 
the fascisti, but somehow 
different. A roar that caught 
the ears and attention of all 
the fishermen of Gerra, who 
let the tunny escape their 
nets while they turned their 
eyes to find the source. 

“Look!” Pepe shouted. 

The puffy white clouds 
were bursting overhead, and 
spitting forth a silvery object 
so awesome that a gasp rose 
in unison from the men in the 
boats. There were flames 
spewing out of its tail, and 
its nose pointed sharply like 
a silver finger at the waves. 
Down, down it came, in a 
steep screaming dive, eager 
to meet the sea. 

Then, painfully, the nose 
seemed to lift slightly, as if 
trying to avoid a head-on 
collision w r ith the hard water. 
But whatever force guided 
its movement couldn’t sustain 
the momentary lift, and the 
object skipped across the 
smooth surface of the sea like 
a pebble across a pond, rico¬ 
cheted, struggled for altitude 
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once more, and then careened 
into the depths. 

In Verrico’s boat, the two 
men and the boy watched in 
trembling silence, their hands 
moving unconsciously to cross 
themselves. Each was mutter¬ 
ing brief, hurried prayers, 
warding off whatever devil 
had come tumbling from the 
placid sky. 

Now a vast cloud of steam 
was rising from the fallen 
silver object, obscuring its 
view from the fishermen. For 
a moment, their fascinated 
eyes were so tightly held that 
they failed to see the new 
danger to their lives. Small 
tidal waves were rolling out 
from beneath the hissing 
cloud, stretching out towards 
the tiny fishing boats. 

“Look out!” Verrico shout¬ 
ed, and his cry was echoed 
from boat to boat of the fleet. 
The nets were dropped, and 
the crews scrambled for the 
oars. 

Verrico leaped for the 
tiller as a wall of churning 
water headed straight at 
their backs. Not far behind 
him, another fisherman 
slammed his tiller hard over, 
turning the bow into the sea. 
But his action came too late; 
the angry wave broke, and 
lifted the craft easily into the 
air, spilling its passenger into 


the tumultuous sea. The same 
action lifted Verrico’s craft 
high, and then lowered it un¬ 
harmed. He turned and 
looked back at the men 
floundering in the water, and 
saw another of the longboats 
pulling rapidly to the rescue. 

Then the waters were still. 
And again, the fishermen 
turned to look at the awesome 
silvery thing that had fallen 
from the skies. 

Slowly, the hissing steam 
was subsiding, and they saw 
the tail of the object project¬ 
ing steeply from the water. 

“It’s some kind of ship,” 
Verrico muttered. “It is an 
aircraft.” 

“Look,” Mondello pointed. 
“A hole in the side. She can¬ 
not stay afloat long.” 

“Yes. I think we should-^-” 

Mondello didn’t wait to 
hear his next words. He was 
as strong and as brave as 
Verrico, and he was willing 
to declaim that fact to all 
Sicily, but he feared that his 
partner had wild and foolish 
thoughts in his head. He bent 
busily over the oars, calling 
to Pepe to help him. They be¬ 
gan stroking the boat to 
shore, away from the scene 
of the disaster. The other 
craft in the fishing fleet were 
doing the same. There was no 
dishonor in the action; it was 
only common sense. 
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But Verrico, still looking 
at the aircraft, appeared to 
be dissatisfied. 

“We stop!” he said. 

The man and boy lifted 
their oars. 

“We go back,” Verrico told 
them. “It is a possibility that 
in the aircraft there may be 
people.” 

“But, Verrico!” Mondello 
was through play-acting; he 
allowed his horror to show 
plainly on his face. “That is 
no usual aircraft. That is 
nothing like we have known 
before. There are no people 
in it!” 

Verrico’s reply was sarcas¬ 
tic, “Ah, but Mondello, you 
know this thing you say? You 
have been perhaps inside it?” 
He expanded his chest. “What 
are we—men of the sea, or 
children?” 

Mondello didn’t answer. 

“We go back,” Verrico said. 

They turned to the oars 
once more. Mondello pulled 
hard, and tried to keep his 
frightened eyes off the odd 
vessel in the sea ahead. 

They came closer, and 
closer still. 

“Closer,” Pepe encour¬ 
aged. “Closer, Mondello.” 

“Quiet, little one!” Mon¬ 
dello spoke angrily. “We will 
get there soon enough!” 

They were almost upon the 
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thing now, close to the gap¬ 
ing hole in its side, the long¬ 
boat bumping gently against 
the floating debris from the 
wreck. Even Verrico, whose 
brave features hadn’t altered 
during the slow journey to 
the stricken airship, seemed 
no longer certain of what 
they were doing. When he fi¬ 
nally spoke, his voice was 
hoarse. 

“Pepe—the boat hook.” 

His eyes wide, the boy 
swallowed hard and lifted the 
hook. Cautiously, he reached 
out and hooked it over the 
edge of the ragged hole torn 
into the metal of the aircraft, 
anchoring the boat to the 
crippled vessel. Verrico step¬ 
ped to the gunwale, and 
quickly grasped the topside 
of the opening with his strong 
hands. 

“You, Mondello,” he whis¬ 
pered. “Come with me. It may 
be I will need your help.” 

“Why, Verrico? Why me?” 

“Do you not boast that you 
are the bravest man in Sic¬ 
ily?” 

Mondello looked miserable. 
Then he took a.deep breath, 
and followed Verrico through 
the hole and into the dai*k- 
ness of the aircraft. 

The floor inside was slant¬ 
ed by the angle of the ship. 
It rolled beneath their feet, 
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and they were tipped against 
the metal bulkheads of the 
object. It was black as night 
in the interior of the vessel, 
but the reflected sunlight 
from the sea showed them to 
be in some narrow chamber, 
whose sides were cluttered 
with wires, coils, and tubing; 
things electronic and mys¬ 
terious and frightening. 
Every corner of the chamber 
seemed to be utilized for the 
storage of scientific equip¬ 
ment or sleeping bunks. 
Clamped to the far wall, they 
could see metal cylinders of 
varied sizes. 

One of the clamps was 
empty. 

Verrico moved forward 
slowly, and Mondello’s prog¬ 
ress behind him was even 
slower. 

Then— 

“Verrico!” 

“What is it?” 

Mondello pointed. 

There was a hand, dan¬ 
gling limply from behind a 
tangle of shattered equip¬ 
ment. Verrico hastened to¬ 
wards it, and what he saw of 
the man’s face and body 
caused him to stop and curse 
aloud. Then, as if the curse 
was blasphemous even in this 
unholy atmosphere, the two 
men crossed themselves and 
muttered an Ave. 


The aircraft shuddei-ed. 

“Verrico!” 

“Steady,” the younger man 
said hoarsely. The shudder¬ 
ing ceased. He stepped care¬ 
fully away from the body of 
the man, and made his way 
towards a circular hatch with 
a wheel in its center. He 
reached over and turned it. 
There was the sound of air 
sucking its way into the 
chamber, and then a click. 
The hatch opened. 

“Come on,” Verrico said. 
“There may be others.” 

Reluctantly, Mondello fol¬ 
lowed. 

There were tanks in this 
chamber, containing strange¬ 
smelling fuel. A dangling 
chain on the roof swung some 
metal debris back and forth. 
The two fishermen avoided 
its menace, and made then- 
way forward. 

The next chamber was the 
last, and its scientific para- 
phenalia was even more over¬ 
whelming and bewildering 
than the first. Dials, controls, 
gauges, instruments, wires, 
tubing—Verrico’s head reeled 
at the sight of it. 

But his head cleared when 
he saw the man in the control 
chair, hunched over, his arm 
severely gashed, and still 
flowing with fresh blood. 

Verrico bent over him. At 
first, the man’s face startled 
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him, until he realized that the 
ugly contours weren’t his, but 
the face of an oxygen mask. 
He took off the mask, and put 
his ears to the man’s lips. 

“This man—he still lives!” 

Together, they dragged the 
unQonscious pilot of the 
strange aircraft back towards 
the open hatch. Then Verrico 
saw still another occupant, 
strapped to one of the bunks, 
his mask billowing noisily in 
erratic tempo. 

“Take him out—quickly!” 
Verrico hurried over to the 
man on the bunk as the ship’s 
frame shuddered a second 
time. He drew away the oxy¬ 
gen mask. The thin face 
revealed beneath it had a 
wasted, shriveled look that 
made Verrico mutter. He 
lifted the slight body from 
the bunk and carried him out 
behind 'his partner. 

With Verrico’s help, Mon- 
dello managed to get the 
injured pilot into the long¬ 
boat, and then jump into the 
boat himself. But just as Ver¬ 
rico was about to leave the 
yawning hole in the aircraft, 
a third shudder took hold of 
the ship. This time, it threw 
the fisherman and his human 
burden against the bulkheads. 
Water began to slosh inside 
the chamber, and Pepe was 
shouting: 


“Jump, Verrico! The air¬ 
craft sinks! Jump!” 

But Verrico was deter¬ 
mined. He tugged at the un¬ 
conscious body until he was 
able to pass it out of the hole 
to Mondello’s eager hand. 

“Jump!” Pepe screamed, as 
the crippled ship trembled 
once more. The boat-hook 
slipped from the boy’s grasp, 
and Verrico knew it was now 
or never. He leaped, but his 
foot missed the drifting long¬ 
boat and he plunged into the 
water. He swam swiftly after 
it, and the aircraft began 
vibrating mightily, its gird¬ 
ers creaking and protesting. 

They hauled him aboard, 
just as the silver ship emit¬ 
ted a final, grinding groan, 
and slowly disappeared be¬ 
neath the surface of the sea. 

When they rowed beyond 
the suction of the churning 
waters, they put up their oars 
and looked. 

“There must have been 
more than two men in there,” 
Pepe said brokenly. 

“Almost certainly,” Verrico 
answered. “But we could not 
reach them. May they rest in 
peace . . .” 

He crossed himself. Over¬ 
head, a gull called shrilly, and 
all was silent and serene 
again on the wide, blue 
waters of Sicily. 
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CHAPTER II 
The Best-Laid Plans 


M ajor general a. d. 

McIntosh had known 
disappointments before. They 
had risen in his path like 
boulders on a highway, and 
he had learned to face them 
with the aggressiveness—and 
sometimes the tactlessness— 
of a bulldozer. 

He had begun his military 
career at a time when the 
flying machines were amus¬ 
ing toys, fit only for the war 
games of men who dreamed 
a foolish dream of conquest 
in the air. When the world 
put Billy Mitchell on trial, he 
had sat on the side of the 
prosecution. Then he had 
learned to dream the same 
dream, but almost too late. 
He had served with the Air 
Force in World War II, when 
he was already too old for 
combat flying. He had served 
in Korea, yet never entered a 
jet except for transport pur¬ 
poses. Then his appointment 
to the Global Air Force came, 
and he thrilled again to the 
challenge it raised. 

And now . . . 

He stood at the window of 
the Pentagon Building, a bull¬ 


necked, heavy-set man, his 
hands locked behind his 
back. There was emotion on 
the General’s face, but he 
was reluctant to let the others 
see it exposed. 

Dr. Judson Uhl respected 
the General’s feelings, and 
waited quietly until the mood 
passed. He was a civilian 
scientist, and perceptive 
enough to know that even a 
General’s uniform can cover 
a troubled soul. 

Strangely enough, General 
A. D. McIntosh had been one 
of the last of the key men in¬ 
formed of the project that 
was known cryptically as 
Project XY. 

It had begun as a civilian 
dream, born in the great 
white shells of astronomical 
observatories, nurtured in 
the antiseptic laboratories of 
industry and government, 
blue-printed by civilian scien¬ 
tists and engineers. A vast 
dream indeed. 

He had learned of the proj¬ 
ect on the day when an offi¬ 
cial visitor from Washington 
arrived at the General’s head¬ 
quarters, a visitor carrying 
sealed letters signed by the 
President himself. 

General McIntosh frowned 
when he saw the man. He was 
the antithesis of everything 
military: a slumpish, weak- 
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eyed, balding man with nerv¬ 
ous hands and an apologetic 
manner. His name had been 
Judson Uhl, and he had the 
title of Doctor. 

“To tell you the truth,” Dr. 
Uhl had grinned shyly, “I 
hardly know why I’ve been 
chosen as emissary in this 
matter. I’m a lot more com¬ 
fortable in a laboratory, Gen¬ 
eral McIntosh.” 

McIntosh grunted in silent 
agreement. 

“Well, get to the point, Dr. 
Uhl. What’s your business?” 

“Rockets,” the man said 
pleasantly. 

“I see. Well, I know a little 
about rockets myself, Doc¬ 
tor.” 

“Not this kind perhaps, 
General. I’m speaking of a 
man-carrying rocket. One 
equipped to hold a crew of 
fifteen to twenty men, able to 
be launched into outer space 
for a trip of several months 
duration.” 

McIntosh stared at him. 

“I’ve heard that pipe dream 
before, Doctor. Maybe fifty 
years from now, a hundred, 
all right. But now—” 

“Yes, General,” Dr. Uhl 
said cheerfully. “Now.” 

“Am I supposed to take you 
seriously?” 

“I think so. Because the 
fact of the matter is this, 
General. Whatever talk 


you’ve heard of man-carrying 
rocket ships, and proposed 
space investigations — well, 
they didn’t tell you the whole 
story. The truth is that such 
a vessel can be completed 
now, within a year.” 

“And that is the proposed 
plan?” 

“That is the accepted plan, 
General.” 

McIntosh’s pulse was rac¬ 
ing. But he composed his 
features and said: 

“A moon trip, Doctor? Or 
another space satellite?” 

“Neither. Certain recent 
events have caused us to 
abandon our ‘one-step-at-a- 
time’ policy, General. Not 
only do we have the means to 
make an interplanetary jour¬ 
ney—we now have the 
reason.” 

“What reason?” 

“You may have heard of 
the recent findings released 
by the Palomar Observatory. 
The complete details are still 
classified, but I can say this 
much. The planet Venus has 
revealed to our spectroscopic 
equipment the presence of a 
group of valuable minerals— 
essential minerals to the full 
development of atomic pow¬ 
er.” 

The General grunted. “And 
these means you talk about. 
You really think we know 
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enough to launch a ship to 
Venus ? To bypass the idea of 
an orbital satellite? Or an ex¬ 
ploratory moon trip?” 

“We know enough,” Dr. 
Uhl said blandly. “It’s been 
my pleasure, for the last 
eighteen months, to head up 
a scientific commission called 
Project XY. That commis¬ 
sion now has the completed 
blueprint for the first space¬ 
ship, General. I. trust it’s the 
first.” 

The General looked at him 
sharply. “Russia?” 

“We doubt it very much.” 

“And where does the Global 
Air Force fit into this scheme 
of yours?” 

“Just where you’d think, 
General. The USAF will take 
full charge of the actual ex¬ 
pedition: arrange the flight, 
man the ship, launch it, and 
so forth. It was the Presi¬ 
dent’s personal recommenda¬ 
tion that you be the man to 
head up the endeavor.” 

The General stood up. He 
didn’t say anything for a full 
ten seconds. When he did 
speak, there was a hushed 
quality in his normally gruff 
voice. 

“I wonder if you know 
what this means to me,” he 
said. 

“I hope it means you’re 
happy and excited,” Dr. Uhl 


said. “Just as I am.” Then he 
began to bustle with the 
locks on his briefcase. “But 
we don’t have time to talk 
about how happy we are, 
General. We’ve got work to 
do.” 

There had been a great deal 
of work, and never did the 
days of General A. D. McIn¬ 
tosh go by with more speed 
or more satisfaction. The 
problems of constructing the 
huge space vessel were well 
in the hands of several hun¬ 
dred scientists and engineers, 
and his advice was rarely 
needed on that score. But 
there were a thousand other 
matters concerning the voy¬ 
age that demanded his atten¬ 
tion. One of the most 
irritating was a matter that 
occurred seven months after- 
construction of the XY-21 
was underway. 

The finest security blanket 
in the history of the nation 
had been thrown over the 
entire project, but there were 
certain factions in the Gov¬ 
ernment to whom the space¬ 
ship and its destination were 
no secret. One of these fac¬ 
tions was a very power¬ 
ful Congressional committee 
originally formed to investi¬ 
gate foreign aid expenditures. 
How its authority extended 
to Project XY remained a 
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mystery to General McIn¬ 
tosh, who had never been 
politically-minded. But the 
effect of that authority, and 
the antagonism of the Sena¬ 
tor who chairmaned the com¬ 
mittee, became one of his 
gravest problems. 

He met Senator Banyon at 
a cocktail party, a week be¬ 
fore the official opening of 
the Congressional hearings, 
and the Senator smiled 
amiably and drew him aside. 

Banyon was a handsome 
man, with silvery white hair 
and long sideburns. Had the 
General been more alert to 
the ways and means of politi¬ 
cal ambition, he might have 
recognized in the Senator a 
man who knew his way 
around a spotlight. 

“This is an exciting busi¬ 
ness, General,” Banyon had 
said smoothly. “I envy you 
your little project.” 

“Little project?” McIntosh 
growled. “I’d hardly call it 
that, Senator. It may well be 
the most important project 
in the world’s history.” 

“Ah, yes. I should know 
that, of course. All you space¬ 
men use the same phrase, 
don’t you? ‘Most important 
event in human history . . .’ 
That sort of excuses a lot, 
doesn’t it, General?” He 
smiled innocently. 
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“I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“I think you do. The whole 
concept of space travel is so 
awesome, so magnificent, so 
courageous—it’s difficult for 
anyone, say an insignificant 
Congressman—to criticize the 
project without appearing, 
shall we say, reactionary?” 

The General sighed. “We’ll 
talk about it at the hearings, 
Senator. I came here to enjoy 
myself.” 

“Naturally, naturally. But 
I thought, General, that if we 
got to know each other a 
little, that might expedite 
matters a little. I’ll make no 
secret as to what our line of 
inquiry will be next week. 
Money for one thing. I un¬ 
derstand that the project cost 
is already well over a hundred 
and fifty million dollars. 
That’s a lot of taxpaying, 
General. Even you can see 
that.” 

“Money isn’t my business, 
Senator.” 

“No, of course not. But it’s 
mine. Thesd precious minerals 
you talk about on Venus—I 
wonder if they’re worth a 
hundred and fifty million, 
General. Even if they are 
present in any quantity, they 
must still be mined and ship¬ 
ped. And who can say what 
conditions will prevail on the 
planet? If they make a suc- 
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cessful landing. All sorts of 
problems intrude, don’t they, 
Senator?” He laughed pleas¬ 
antly. 

“There are other compen¬ 
sations,” the General grum¬ 
bled. “There’s strategic value 
to the trip. Military value.” 

“Oh? Such as what?” 

McIntosh was angry— 
more with himself than the 
Senator. He was on the de¬ 
fensive, arguing, whining. He 
controlled himself and said: 

“Let’s save it for the hear¬ 
ings, Senator. I’m going in¬ 
side.” 

“Certainly, General.” Ban- 
yon put his hand on McIn¬ 
tosh’s shoulder. “Anything 
you say. No reason for us to 
personally be at odds, eh?” 

The private hearings on 
the subject of Project XY 
was probably the most trying 
period in the General A. D. 
McIntosh’s career. The testi¬ 
mony of the scientists and 
engineers was forthright and 
unemotional. His own testi¬ 
mony on the military and tac¬ 
tical benefits of the Venus 
trip was grueling. By the end 
of the four-week round of 
questioning, it began to ap¬ 
pear as if Project XY was in 
mortal danger, even before 
the ship was launched. 

Then, just as the rumors 
were blackest from Capitol 


Hill, there were reports of 
high-level maneuvers from 
the White House—'and all in¬ 
vestigation was ended. 

Senator Banyon didn’t 
seem chagrined at the deci¬ 
sion. He was as pleasant as 
ever to General McIntosh, 
and the General was acute 
enough to realize that Ban¬ 
yon had lost nothing in politi¬ 
cal standing. 

Then a new problem arose 
to overshadow all others. The 
problem of the crew. 

Some eight hundred of the 
Air Force’s best men had been 
recruited in an attempt to 
find the seventeen that would 
eventually make the journey. 

At the end of three months 
of intensive testing and ex¬ 
aminations, Project XY found 
itself with only six acceptable 
candidates—six men who met 
the high standards of physi¬ 
cal strength, coordination 
and endurance, intelligence 
and adaptability, knowledge 
and education, psychological 
aptness, and that indetermin¬ 
ate quality of spirit that was 
needed for such an endeavor. 

“We must have dedicated 
men aboard this ship,” Dr. 
Sharman, the chief medical 
officer of the project told the 
General. “They must believe 
in this voyage with all their 
body, their mind, and their 
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Hissing, the creature stood its ground. 
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soul. It’s the only way.” 

The General’s eyes twin¬ 
kled. 

“Soul, Dr. Sharman?” 

“Yes, General. There are 
many scientists who believe 
more intensely in the soul of 
man than laymen do. They see 
more wonders revealed; they 
have more reason to have 
faibh. Some of them give it 
different names, but the es¬ 
sential faith is there.” 

“That won’t solve our prob¬ 
lem,” the General said glumly. 
“We can’t find the right men 
to meet the standards we’ve 
set as it is. Either we relax 
those standards—” 

“No," Sharman said. “We 
can’t afford to have one poor 
candidate aboard that ship, 
General; he could mean the 
death of the others and the 
death of our expedition. But 
I suggest we let a little hu¬ 
man judgment into the exam¬ 
inations. Suppose we form a 
three-man committee: my¬ 
self, yourself, and Dr. Uhl. 
We may be able to find the 
men." 

“We’ll try it,” the General 
said. He lifted some papers 
from his desk. “Then here’s 
a candidate we can pass 
judgment on right now. In¬ 
telligence report — excellent. 
Education—excellent. Psycho¬ 
logical report — excellent. 
Medical report—only fair. 


This is an important man in 
an important position. The 
man is a botanist, a zoologist, 
and a physician of note; his 
knowledge will be very help¬ 
ful.” 

“And the fair medical re¬ 
port?” 

“He didn’t do well in the 
gyroscope tests. Blacked out 
before the required number 
of g’s. But that doesn’t mean 
he won’t survive the flight, 
Of course.” He grinned at the 
Doctor. “No, Dr. Sharman, I 
think you’ll survive it fine.” 

Sharman flushed. 

“Thank you, General. I 
will plan on surviving ...” 

In the Pentagon office. 
General McIntosh turned 
around. 

Without looking at the two 
men in the room, he strode to 
the huge relief map that cov¬ 
ered one wall of the sparsely- 
furnished office. He glowered 
at it, and jammed his thumb 
into the middle of the Med¬ 
iterranean. 

“From all indications, she’s 
splashed in somewhere right 
here.” And he added bitterly: 
“Twenty thousand leagues 
under the sea.” 

“Perhaps not, General,” 
Dr. Uhl said hopefully. “It 
may be that Colonel Calder 
regained control.” 

“I appreciate your opti- 
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mism, Doctor. But that’s the 
way it reads. Just like that.” 

He traced his finger down¬ 
ward from Iceland across to 
France. 

“We got a radar blip on 
her just off Iceland, two 
hundred miles altitude. Rate 
of descent—” He turned to 
his aide. “What was it. Ma¬ 
jor Stacey?” 

“Thirty-five hundred feet 
per minute, sir.” 

“Another sighting from 
Stillman in Marseilles. Rate 
of descent—still thirty-five 
hundred feet per minute.” He 
jabbed at the Mediterranean 
again. “Sorry, Doctor—but 
that puts her down with the 
fish.” 

Dr. Uhl stared glumly at 
the map, and turned away. 
Quietly, his voice controlled, 
he said: “What makes me 
cry inside is that it was so 
close. So very, very close. 
They made it there. They al¬ 
most made it back. And—” 

The telephone rang, and 
the Major hurried to answer. 

“Major Stacey speaking.” 

His face began to brighten 
the moment the metallic voice 
on the other end began to 
speak. He was almost grin¬ 
ning when he said: “Hold it! 
Tell the General!” 

McIntosh snatched the re¬ 
ceiver out of his hand. 

“McIntosh . . . Yes? . . . 


Where? Is that confirmed? 
. . . Thank you!” 

“What is it?” Dr. Uhl said, 
trying to hold down his ex¬ 
uberance. 

He looked up. 

“She’s down off Sicily, Doc¬ 
tor!” He walked briskly back 
to the map. “Only a few kilo¬ 
meters off the coast of a fish¬ 
ing village named Gerra! 
Some fishermen saw it.” 

His blunt finger rode over 
the map. It searched desper¬ 
ately until its stubby tip came 
finally to rest. 

“Here it is!” 

He turned to them swiftly. 
“All right, Major. We’ll need 
the cooperation and courtesy 
of the Italian Government, so 
get the State Department on 
the phone. Tell them we’ve 
got a green light from the 
White House, and tell them 
to get the Italian Embassy to 
clear a path for us.” 

Dr. Uhl grinned. “You bet¬ 
ter tell ’em we’re in a hurry. 
Tell them to roll up their red 
tape and put it in a drawer 
and lock it up until this thing 
is over.” 

“Yes, sir!” Stacey said, 
grinning the while. 

“One more tiling,” the 
General continued. “Tell them 
Dr. Uhl and I want to leave 
and we want to leave now. 
For Sicily!” 
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CHAPTER III 
The Monster Emerges 


N EVER had the fishermen 
of Gerra drawn such a 
curious catch from the sea. 
They gathered on the shore, 
buzzing and exclaiming, as 
Verrico and the others re¬ 
moved the two rescued men 
from the beached longboat to 
stretchers. The Commissario 
of Police, resplendent in his 
trim uniform, at last had his 
opportunity to demonstrate 
what a truly efficient man he 
was in a crisis. 

“Take them to the Com¬ 
mune di Gerra,” he said. 
“Quickly! And you, Mon- 
dello. Fetch the doctor! Su- 
bito!” 

“Si, Signore Commissario!” 
Mondello turned and ran, 
and the police chief whipped 
a notebook from his hip 
pocket and looked at Verrico. 
He jotted things down. 

“You were inside the 
wreck. Were there only these 
two men aboard?” 

“Si. I was inside with Mon¬ 
dello, and we saw one more 
man. But he was of a cer¬ 
tainty dead.” Verrico shrug¬ 
ged, with great sadness. “But 
Signore Commissario — that 


ship of the air, she was so 
big, so vast, that surely there 
must have been other men in¬ 
side, too.” 

They looked at each other, 
two men of great soul and 
understanding, and their 
hearts were heavy. 

Neither of them noticed 
Pepe, who was staring at the 
shoreline. 

At first, he saw what ap¬ 
peared to be a dark bit of 
cloth, a floating garment of 
some kind. There was some¬ 
thing else bobbing beside it, a 
metallic object. But the bit of 
cloth was in Pepe’s eyes, and 
he began to wade swiftly into 
the water. 

He picked up the cloth 
thing. It was a leather jacket, 
still handsome and shining 
despite its soaking. He turned 
it around admiringly, covet¬ 
ously, and when he saw the 
initials USAF stenciled on 
the back, his face mirrored 
pure delight. Hurriedly, he 
wrung the water from the 
flying jacket, and looked 
around for other exciting dis¬ 
coveries in the debris of the 
fallen aircraft. 

For a moment, he saw 
nothing but splinters of 
wood. Then, on the beach, he 
saw the flash of sunlight on 
metal, and he moved towards 
the object eagerly. 

It was a cylinder, and the 
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magic letters of the USAF 
were stamped on it, too. He 
picked it up; the surprising 
weight almost toppled him 
over. One end of the thing 
had clamps that secured the 
cap tightly; it resisted Pepe’s 
young fingers. 

On the shore, a new prob¬ 
lem was coming to the atten¬ 
tion of the Commissario. 
Mondello returned from his 
errand with bad news. 

“Commissario!” Mondello 
was wheezing, winded from 
his long run. “The doctore, 
he is not at home. He is far 
over at the Signora Martin- 
elli’s who is immediately to 
have a bambino. Perhaps 
twins as before, who knows? 
And the Signore Martinelli— 
he is a very sick man.” 

Soberly, the police chief 
said: “That is bad. Those 
men are in great need of—” 
He stopped. “One moment! 
There is that old doctore from 
Roma, traveling with his 
American granddaughter. Is 
he still here?” 

The villagers shook their 
heads at the question. 

Verrico said: “The man 
with the house on wheels? 
Pepe would know.” 

He cupped his hands to his 
mouth and called to the boy 
at the water’s edge. “Pepe!” 
Then he looked at the Com- 
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missario and chuckled. “Pepe 
sells him worthless shellfish. 
Or anything else of no value. 
Pepe!” 

The boy was startled by the 
call. He was just at the point 
of success with the cylinder's 
stubborn cap when Verrico’s 
shout interrupted. 

“Pepe!” 

He looked wildly about for 
a place to hide his prize. He 
was forced to settle for a 
clump of sand, and went run¬ 
ning to answer the call. 

“Si, Verrico? You need 
me?” 

“That old doctore from 
Rome who travels here. Do 
you know where he is?” 

“Dr. Leonardo? He is 
camped on the Via Messina— 
only a small kilometer beyond 
the residence of Signore 
Greppi.” 

The Commissario turned to 
Mondello. “You are aware of 
this place?” 

“But of course.” 

“Good. Beg the doctor to 
make haste.” 

Mondello nodded, and ran 
off once more. 

In Pepe’s eyes, there was 
relief. Now he could return 
to his find, to his metal cyl¬ 
inder with the fine letters of 
the American Air Force 
stamped across it! Who 
knows what wonders it held? 
Wonders of the great Amer- 
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ica. Perhaps even wonders of 
Taixas! 

He picked up the object, its 
clamp now removed, and 
tilted it towards the sand. 

The gelatinous blob moved 
slowly out of its prison, ooz¬ 
ing its way forward with 
every shake of Pepe’s arm, 
until it finally dropped softly 
onto the sand. 

Pepe stared at it, both fas¬ 
cinated and repelled. 

It was about fifteen inches 
long, bulky, and sand was 
clinging to its slick, wet-look¬ 
ing surface. 

The boy tossed the cylinder 
aside and reached out to touch 
the thing with his finger. 
Squeamishly, he yanked it 
back just at the point of con¬ 
tact. The thing didn’t react 
to the touch, so he tried it 
again. 

Satisfied that the blob was 
inanimate, Pepe picked it up 
and brought it to the water. 
He dipped the thing in the 
surf to wash it of clinging 
sand, and looked at his prize 
once more. 

It was smooth and semi¬ 
transparent. There was some¬ 
thing inside, something vague 
and shadowy, but nothing 
that Pepe’s young eyes could 
identify. He frowned at it in 
deep thought, and then was 
struck with an idea. 


“Dr. Leonardo!” he- said 
aloud. 

His face radiant, he picked 
up the flying jacket and 
wrapped it cozily around the 
gelatinous mass. He ran off, 
his head whirling with excit¬ 
ing plans and prospects for 
the future. 

Marisa Leonardo had long 
ago dispaired of setting up 
normal housekeeping ip her 
grandfather’s trailer. It 
wasn’t that the mobile home 
was cramped or uncomfort¬ 
able; no, it was a perfect 
miniature of a cottage; She 
herself had picked out the 
furniture and accessories in 
Rome, not trusting her old 
grandfather to show good 
decorating sense. 

“If you must live like a 
gypsy,” she had told him, 
with an affectionate smile on 
her face, “then you can at 
least travel in comfort.” 

He had smiled back, and 
patted her hand. 

“All right, little mother. 
But you must remember that 
I need working room, too. 
You must not clutter up my 
little rolling laboratory with 
antimacassars and potted 
plants.” 

Now, three years later, 
Marisa stood in the trailer 
and brushed her glossy black 
hair away from her pretty, 
green-eyed face, and sighed. 
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Her grandfather’s zoological 
equipment dominated and 
overran even the living quar¬ 
ters of the mobile house. The 
truck that pulled the trailer 
wasn’t enough to hold the 
accumulation of gear that Dr. 
Leonardo traveled with. His 
field utensils, his test tubes, 
his microscope, his mounted 
sea specimens were every¬ 
where. 

Marisa surveyed the clut¬ 
ter hopelessly, but there was 
no strong disapproval in her 
glance. She could never dis¬ 
approve of her grandfather, 
or of anything that belonged 
to him. She owed him too 
much; she loved him too 
much. 

Marisa’s parents had been 
killed when she was eight, 
when the bombs were falling 
to destroy the remnants of II 
Duce’s fascist machine. Her 
grandfather, Dr. Leonardo, 
had struggled through the 
poverty-stricken years that 
followed to provide a life for 
himself and his grandchild. 
As she grew older, her skill 
and tenderness with the sick 
created a desire for medical 
training. Somehow, Dr. 
Leonardo managed the means 
to send the girl to America, 
where relatives could care 
for her and see to her train¬ 
ing in the fine medical uni¬ 
versities of the great United 
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States. In another year, she, 
too, would be called Doctor. 

Marisa had worked hard. 
Her scholarship had eased the 
financial strain, enough to 
permit a long-awaited visit 
home. So why worry if the 
furniture was not so fine and 
polished any longer? Or if 
sea-things were crawling be¬ 
neath the unmade bed. 

She laughed, and set about 
to straighten the rumpled 
sheets. 

In the next room, Dr. 
Leonardo heard the knock 
first. His gentle, scholarly 
face lifted from the study he 
was making of an overgrown 
snail. He went to the door 
and opened it. 

“Dr. Leonardo?” 

The man breathed a re¬ 
lieved sigh. He was stocky 
and strong, and there was 
anxiety in his face. 

“I am Mondello, Hie fisher¬ 
man. Come with me, please! 
Come now, quickly! A great 
aircraft fell into the sea—a 
terrible tragedy—and the 
two men, they need you now!” 

The Doctore stared blank¬ 
ly at him, and Marisa came 
in. 

“What is it, grandfather?” 

“I do not know yet. Slow¬ 
ly, my friend. Do I under¬ 
stand that there has been an 
air crash in your village, and 
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men have been hurt?” He was 
trying hard to comprehend. 

“Si, si! And Doctore Bo- 
nini, the only one we have, he 
is with the Signora Mar- 
tinelli, who is about to 
have twins, triplets—perhaps 
more! Who can know?” 

The Doctor shook his white 
head. “I fear I would be of 
no help. I am a doctor of 
zoology, not medicine. But 
my granddaughter, it is pos¬ 
sible—” He turned to her. 
“Marisa?” 

She looked surprised, and 
Mondello turned his face 
eagerly towards her. 

“Signorina! You are the 
doctore of people with 
hurts?” 

“Not yet,” she said. “Not 
for another year.” 

The sick look of disap¬ 
pointment was plain on Mon- 
dello’s face. Marisa hesitated, 
and then said: 

“All right. I’ll do the best 
I can.” 

There were visions in 
Pepe’s head, and there were 
sounds, too. Sounds of 
horses’ hooves and six-shoot¬ 
ers and the cry of the cow¬ 
men as they hooted at the 
scampering cattle on the 
plains of the great country 
of Taixas. A rustler, with a 
villainous black moustache, 
was aiming his gun at the 
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hero, a white-suited cowboy 
on an equally white horse. 
The hero’s features were sur¬ 
prisingly like Pepe’s own. 
Just as the villain raised his 
gun, the hero’s right hand 
darted to his gunbelt swifter 
than lightning. Crack! The 
rustler clutched his midriff 
and fell to the ground. 

Pepe came within sight of 
the truck and trailer, nestled 
snugly inside a pleasant 
grove, with its array of bird 
and animal cages hanging 
outside. He barely noticed the 
pretty young signorina hurry¬ 
ing out, carrying a small 
black bag, accompanying 
Mondello down the road. He 
had too much on his mind, 
and it all had to do with the 
strange slimy thing wrapped 
in the flying jacket. 

“Good afternoon!” 

He looked up to see Dr. 
Leonardo, his good friend 
and finest customer. 

“Well, my young merchant 
friend. And what is it you 
wish to sell me today; at an 
exorbitant rate, I am certain. 
An inedible clam, perhaps?” 

“Ah, Dr. Leonardo, you 
make one big mistake. Here 
I have not a clam. I have a 
treasure!” 

The Doctor hid the amuse¬ 
ment on his face. 

“With which, no doubt, you 
are willing to part for very, 
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very little money?” He ges¬ 
tured towards the trailer 
door. “Come inside, my little 
Sicilian bandit—and we’ll 
bargain.” 

Within the room, the Doc¬ 
tor beckoned the boy to one 
of the camp chairs. But Pepe 
stood still, clutching his 
treasure tightly. 

“Dr. Leonardo, you are a 
kind man, a just man, a man 
of much learning. And a man 
of great wealth.” 

“A man of wealth! A pro¬ 
fessor of—” He smiled rue¬ 
fully,-remembering the kind 
of world a boy lives in. “Of 
course, Pepe. All things are 
relative. Continue.” 

“You have two hundred 
lira?” 

“There is a possibility,” the 
Doctor said solemnly, “that I 
have such a fortune.” He put 
his hand out towards the fly¬ 
ing jacket. “Now may I see 
this new treasure of so great 
value.” 

Pepe drew back. “You have 
two hundred lira with you, in 
your purse?” 

“It is a true fact, Pepe. But 
why is your need so great, so 
urgent?” 

“Because. With two hun¬ 
dred lira I can purchase the 
hat from Taixas. Please— 
may I have the money now?” 

“The hat from Taixas?” 


Pepe drew a circle around 
his head. “It is the hat the 
cowboy wears when he shoots 
the bandit, bang! Bang! And 
the man he is dead.” He 
whipped out two imaginary 
guns and fired them. 

The Doctor nodded. “Ah, 
those American films. With 
so great a need, Pepe, you 
may have the two hundred 
lira. But I warn you—I’d bet¬ 
ter get my money’s worth.” 
His gentle face mimicked a 
movie villain. “Or ‘I’m a-com- 
in’ after you!’ ” 

Dr. Leonardo took out his 
purse and peeled off two 
hundred lira. Pepe looked at 
them joyfully. 

“And now what is it I have 
purchased—this treasure of 
great splendor?” 

Pepe was hardly interested 
in that side of the transac¬ 
tion any longer. Carelessly, 
he unrolled the jacket, and 
put the gelatinous mass on 
the Doctor’s work bench. 

Dr. Leonardo looked at it 
with only mild curiosity; the 
sea produces many odd 
things. 

Then he examined it closer, 
with increasing interest. He 
prodded it, turned it over. He 
became so absorbed in the 
thing that he didn’t notice 
Pepe’s hasty departure 
through the trailer doors. 

“Strange,” he said to him- 
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self. “There seems to be 
something inside. Something 
with form. But what class 
does it belong to? Pepe, tell 
me where you—” 

He looked up and saw the 
empty room. 

HurHedly, he went to the 
door, shouting for the boy. 
Down the road, Pepe turned, 
his hand holding tight to the 
pocket where the money was. 

“Si, Dr. Leonardo?” 

“Please tell me! Where did 
you find this thing?” 

“In the water, Doctor! In 
the sea!” 

Dr. Leonardo watched him 
run, and he shook his white- 
haired head with a wry smile 
on his lips. 

Behind him, on the work 
bench, the blob from the 
USAF cylinder quivered 
once, and again. 

Then it was silent. 

The Commune di Gerra was 
a building of many moods 
and purposes, and its hoary 
stones told the story of the 
ancient village of Gerra on 
the island of Sicily. It was a 
poor building, as its village 
was poor. It was old, as its 
village was old. Yet it was 
strong and sturdy, lacking in 
grace, but stubborn in its 
construction. It had weath¬ 
ered war and famine and the 
slow decay of the years, but 


still it stood—a home for the 
Mayor of Gerra, the office of 
the Commissario of Police, 
and a hospital for the sick. 

On the hospital floor, in 
one large barren room, there 
were three cots. One was 
empty. The other two held 
the unconscious bodies of the 
men taken from the stricken 
aircraft. 

The younger of the pair, 
his wounds swathed in pro¬ 
fessional bandages around 
his head and arm, lay breath¬ 
ing normally. 

The other man was less 
fortunate. An oxygen tank 
had been placed near his 
head, and a small face mask 
covered his mouth. 

Marisa Leonardo picked up 
his limp wrist and tried his 
pulse again. She listened im¬ 
placably to the sound of his 
heavy, erratic breathing, and 
put the wrist back on the bed. 
It dropped like a weight. 

Then she looked into the 
man’s contorted face, and her 
expression was puzzled. Not 
even her worst dreams had 
featured such a mangled, tor¬ 
tured face as this. What had 
happened to the man? What 
nightmare was upon him? 

A grunting sound came 
from the other cot. She got up 
and went to the younger man. 
His eyes were shut, but his 
head was beginning to move 
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on the pillow. She tried his 
pulse, and at her touch, his 
eyes struggled open. 

She said: “I know. You 
want to know where you are. 
Well, you’re in Sicily, in a vil¬ 
lage called Gerra.” 

“Gerra?” 

“Southern Sicily. A fishing 
village.” She dropped his 
wrist and smiled profession¬ 
ally. 

“About where we figured,” 
he said vaguely. Then his ex¬ 
pression changed, and he 
strained to sitting position. 
“The others? How are 
they?” 

She answered gently. 

“I’m told that your aircraft 
is at the bottom of the sea. 
Whoever else was on it . . .” 
She watched him fall back 
wearily. “Except, of course, 
this gentleman here. And his 
condition is critical—very 
critical.” 

The man looked at the 
other cot. When he saw its 
occupant, he forced his feet 
over the side of the cot. 

“I’m sorry,” Marisa said, 
restraining him. “You’re in 
no condition to—” 

“Let me alone!” He pushed 
her away rudely, clutching 
the side of the cot for sup¬ 
port. He got up weakly and 
tottered towai’ds the other 
bed. 


“Please, you mustn’t—” 

But there was determina¬ 
tion on the young man’s lean, 
intense face. He bent over the 
unconscious man and put his 
mouth to his unheeding ear. 

“Doctor!” he shouted. “Dr. 
Sharman!” 

Vainly, Marisa tried to pull 
him away, but he was strong 
and stubborn. 

“I must ask you to leave 
this man alone. He’s extreme¬ 
ly ill—” 

“Please! Dr. Sharman, can 
you hear me?” 

“If you don’t stop, I’ll call 
for help—” 

The man whirled on her, 
his face infuriated. There 
was a depth of anger in his 
eyes that she wasn’t used to 
seeing, a grim preoccupation 
that transcended everything 
else. 

“Listen, nurse, leave me 
alone! I’m in no mood to—” 

“I’m not a nurse!” she said 
loudly. “I’m a doctor—or al¬ 
most a doctor—’and this man 
may be dying!” 

The young man took a deep 
breath, as if fighting for pa¬ 
tience. “All right, almost-a- 
doctor. Do you know what’s 
wrong with him?” 

“No—not exactly.” 

“Well, I do! I know what’s 
wrong with him, and I know 
it’s fatal. Eight of my crew 
have already died of the same 
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thing. Now if you must stay 
here, stand still and be quiet. 
Understand?” 

Marisa’s eyes widened, and 
she gasped. Just slightly, her 
arm raised as if it involun¬ 
tarily desired to strike the 
insulting young stranger 
across his face. She glared 
back at him, but he wasn’t 
interested in her reaction. He 
was bending over the dying 
man, calling: “Sharman! Dr. 
Sharman! Can you hear me?” 

Then the man moved. 

His movement was slight, 
but his young friend became 
excited, and shouted louder. 

“Doctor!” 

The words that came from 
the distorted lips were hardly 
audible. 

“Are we . . . are we going 
to make . . . make it back?” 

“We are back! We’re on 
Earth!” 

“The specimen! Is it all 
right?” 

“I—I don’t know. We 
crashed into the Mediterran¬ 
ean. I suppose everything 
went down with the wreck.” 
He paused. “The others are 
dead.” 

The man he called Sharman 
shut his eyes tightly. He tried 
to speak once more, but there 
wasn’t enough breath in his 
lungs. His hand inched up¬ 
wards, making its way into 
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his coat. It emerged with a 
notebook. 

“Make them . . . make them 
find it ... my notes . . .” 

He began to gasp for 
breath. Marisa, watching 
with hypnotized eyes, came 
closer. 

“How long can it live?” the 
young man was saying. “How 
long can it live in the cylin¬ 
der, Dr. Sharman? I’ve got 
to know. It’s our only hope.” 

There was no answer. 
Swiftly, the man grabbed for 
the oxygen face mask and 
slapped it over his friend’s 
mouth. The breath came 
easier, but still faintly. 

“Please,” Marisa said, al¬ 
most in a whisper. 

He looked up, all the anger 
dissipated. “It’s okay,” he 
said. “I’ll be all right.” 

“You’re suffering from 
shock and exhaustion. You 
better lie down.” 

“Sure,” the man said cas¬ 
ually, and then almost col¬ 
lapsed on the cot. 

Briskly, Marisa opened the 
bag on the table and removed 
a hypodermic needle. 

“What were you talking 
about? What specimen? 
What fatal disease? I don’t 
understand any of this.” 

“You don’t. And you 
won’t.” 

She made an exasperated 
noise. “You make a wonder- 
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ful patient. Courteous. Coop¬ 
erative. Informative. Alto¬ 
gether a joy and a pleasure 
to have around.” 

She lifted the needle. 
“This’ll give you pleasant 
dreams. If you’re capable of 
them.” 

She was drawing it away 
when the sudden silence in 
the room caught their atten¬ 
tion. For a moment, she 
looked baffled, and then real¬ 
ized that the sound of Shar- 
man’s erratic breathing had 
ended. 

She turned her head and 
looked at the younger man. 
There was no surprise on his 
face. She got up hastily and 
went to Sharman’s side, 
reaching for his wrist. 

“He—he’s dead.” 

“I know.” 

She was shocked by the an¬ 
swer. Her voice was hard 
when she spoke to him again. 

“Do you mind explain all 
or some of this?” 

“I’m sony . . .” His voice 
was thick with the effects of 
the drug. “But I can’t. . .” 

“Can’t? Or won’t?” 

He yawned widely. “Both 

His head rolled over on the 
pillow. 

Marisa walked over to him, 
her features moving in anger 
and frustration. She began to 
put her instruments back in 


the bag, but stopped again to 
look at her patient. He was 
deep in a drugged sleep, his 
breathing regular, his face 
relaxed. His features were 
altered now, no longer con¬ 
torted by wrath. Marisa’s 
eyes softened. He was actual¬ 
ly handsome, and somehow, 
vulnerable in sleep. She 
moved to a table piled high 
with blankets and shook one 
out. She covered him tenderly, 
tucking it in around his 
shoulders. Then she brushed 
back the tumbled brown hair 
from his forehead. 

It was the same moon out¬ 
side. 

It had shone softly over 
Sicily when Marisa was a 
child. It had followed her to 
America, silvery-white and 
perfect over the campus of 
the medical school. But to¬ 
night, hanging low over the 
trees of Gerra, the moon 
seemed brighter and more ro¬ 
mantic than Marisa Leonardo 
had ever known it. She fol¬ 
lowed its path down the road 
that led back to her grand¬ 
father’s trailer, and there 
was a small smile on her 
pretty face. 

But the moon wasn’t shin¬ 
ing for her alone. Its beams 
slanted through the window 
of the mobile home and pick¬ 
ed out the shiny form of the 
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gelatinous blob on the Doc¬ 
tor’s work bench. 

The strange shape inside 
the mass had more definition 
now. It began to move, to 
shift, to struggle. 

Slowly, a crack formed in 
the slick surface. It grew 
longer, wider. 

Then, something burst 
through the shell. A tiny fist, 
with three talon-like fingers. 

Strangely, Marisa wasn’t 
tired. Her mind was active, 
thinking rapidly, puzzling 
over the strange words she 
had heard spoken inside the 
Commune di Gerra. She knew 
that the two rescued men in 
the hospital ward were mem¬ 
bers of the United States Air 
Force, and their mission had 
been one of danger and im¬ 
portance. But what had 
caused so many deaths 
among the crew? And what 
unknown plague had torment¬ 
ed the dead man’s features? 

With a sigh, she put down 
her surgical bag and began 
to shrug off her jacket. 

The peculiar sibilant noise 
startled her. 

She whirled, and the sight 
of the thing on the work 
bench drained the blood from 
her face. She stifled a scream 
in her throat, and stared. 

It was some fifteen inches 
high, and the moonlight de- 
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lineated its grotesque reptil- 
lian shape. It’s incredibly 
long, lizard-like tail swished 
behind it; its head was 
nightmarish, like that of a 
medieval dragon’s. It waved 
its three-taloned hands help¬ 
lessly in the air, and hissed 
at her as if in fright. 

Marisa stood rooted to the 
spot, watching the creature’s 
frightened eyes. It began to 
back away, as if fearful of an 
attack. Her hand went out 
automatically and flicked the 
light switch. 

The creature jumped at 
the sudden burst of light in 
the room. 

“Grandfather,” Marisa 
whispered. “Grandfather!” 

There was no sound behind 
the curtained aperture. 

“Grandfather!” 

This time, Dr. Leonardo re¬ 
sponded to the urgency in her 
voice. He came out from be¬ 
hind the curtain, clutching 
his dressing gown. 

“What is it, Marisa?” 

He looked in the direction 
of her round-eyed gaze, and 
saw the creature on the 
bench. It hissed towards him, 
and backed up even further. 
For a long time he did noth¬ 
ing but stare, and then his 
zoological training and in¬ 
stinct replaced any panic in 
his actions. 

“My gloves,” he said. 
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“Where are my gloves?” 

“Under the bench—” 

The thing hissed again, a 
sound of warning, as the Doc¬ 
tor groped for his protective 
gloves. He picked them up 
hastily, slipped them on, and 
then placed his fingers care¬ 
fully on the edge of the bench, 
only inches from the crea¬ 
ture. Slowly, his hands raised 
towards it, and perspiration 
gleamed on the Doctor’s fore¬ 
head. 

“Be careful,” Marisa said. 

The creature hunched its 
shoulders, its razor-sharp 
claws uplifted. But it didn’t 
resist the old man’s touch as 
the Doctor’s fingers closed 
around its scaly body. 

He lifted it up, and Marisa 
recoiled. 

“What is it? Where did it 
come from?” 

“Pepe,” the Doctor said. 
“The little fisher-boy.” He put 
it down again. “I have never 
seen anything like this. 
There is no scientific record 
of such a creature.” 

Now he was all man of 
science, his voice calm and 
professorial. He picked up a 
pencil from the bench and 
pointed to the creature’s 
anatomy. He spoke to his 
granddaughter as if to a 
zoological college class. 

“See? The torso resembles 


that of a human being. The 
head—I cannot classify the 
head. The tail is reptilian, 
and observe the articulation 
of the legs.” He straightened 
up. “But where it came 
from—” 

He stopped when he saw 
the remnants of the gelati¬ 
nous mass still on the work 
bench. He prodded it with his 
finger, and realized at last its 
true significance. 

It was an egg. 

“Pepe said it came from the 
sea. But still I do not 
know—” He reached for the 
creature again. “Marisa, open 
the empty cage in the truck. 
Make haste!” 

The girl went to the door 
of the trailer, and her grand¬ 
father followed with the 
creature in his grip. 

They made their way to 
the truck parked beside the 
mobile home, and Marisa 
threw back the tarpaulin that 
covered its end. There were 
cages of varying sizes inside, 
and in all but one, small ani¬ 
mals and birds scurried fran¬ 
tically. 

The empty cage stood about 
five feet tall. She swung open 
the wire door. 

“A soft cloth,” Dr. Leo¬ 
nardo said. “We must cover 
the floor of the cage. It is too 
hard, too rough.” 

Marisa provided the cloth 
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for the bottom of the crea¬ 
ture’s new home, and Dr. Leo¬ 
nardo placed him gently in¬ 
side. He closed the cage door, 
latched it securely, and they 
stood off to stare wonderingly 
at the odd beast. It began 
moving about uneasily, hiss¬ 
ing and emitting sharp, eerie 
cries. The sound was grating, 
but filled with a strange, 
fearful longing. Undefinable, 
yet erudent. 

Dr. Leonardo shivered in 
spite of himself. 

“So ugly,” Mai’isa said 
quietly. “And so very fright¬ 
ened.” Her voice was pitying. 
“Poor little thing ...” 

“You are indeed your 
mother’s daughter,” Dr. Leo¬ 
nardo said tenderly. “Always 
having pity for even the 
meanest of God’s creatures. I 
must confess—even I could 
not call this a ‘poor little 
thing.’ There is something of 
Hell about the beast ...” 

He put his thin aim about 
her shoulder, and they re¬ 
turned, confused and fearful, 
to the trailer. 

While Bob Calder, alone 
with the dead body of Doctor 
Sharman in the Rome Hospi¬ 
tal room, stared dully at the 
wall and relived the chain of 
events that had caused all 
this to be the strange sequence 
that was responsible. 
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The Things That Went 
Before 


T HERE were eagles on 
Robert Calder’s shoul¬ 
ders. 

He was young for the 
rank, but he was in a young 
man’s business. He had start¬ 
ed as a child to yearn for the 
freedom of the air, the upper 
sky, and then space. But he 
had been luckier than Gen¬ 
eral McIntosh, his command¬ 
ing officer. His dreams had 
become realities. From box 
kites to model aircraft, from 
home-made gliders to circus 
stunting in the Flying School 
of Kansas, from the P-40’s of 
World War II to the Thunder- 
jets of Korea, Calder had 
known the sky first-hand. 

Then he started having 
bigger dreams—dreams as 
big as the blue bowl that cov- • 
ered the night sky. A vision 
of winking stars and mys¬ 
terious alien worlds, of a fly¬ 
ing mission greater and more 
daring than Man had ever at¬ 
tempted before. He had had 
few hopes to see that dream 
come true in his lifetime, un¬ 
til the sudden arrival of 
orders from the headquarters 
of the Global Air Force. It 
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was then he learned that 
other men shared the dream, 
and were willing to work for 
its reality. 

He never forgot his first in¬ 
terview, when he learned the 
requirements of a crewman 
on the first spaceship. His 
interviewer was a gentle¬ 
faced, balding man with 
nervous hands. His name had 
been Dr. Judson Uhl. 

“How much do you weigh, 
Major?” 

“Hundred and seventy-five 
pounds.” 

“Think you need all that 
weight? You’re what, five- 
eleven, six?” 

“Six-one, sir.” 

“Drawback right there,” 
Dr. Uhl said casually. “Our 
ideal spaceman would be a 
midget about so high and 
forty pounds in weight.” 

“Sorry, sir. I’m not a 
midget.” 

“Yes, so I see. But you can 
understand our point. Every 
less ounce of payload will 
help greatly to get this ship 
of ours off the Earth. And 
how old are you, Major?” 

“Twenty-six.” 

“Too bad. We’d prefer it if 
you were eighteen. But then, 
you probably wouldn’t have 
the know-how or education 
we require. It’s all a matter 
of balancing out the various 
factors, you see.” 


“So far, I feel like a total 
loss.” 

Dr. Uhl smiled. “That can’t 
be decided until after a series 
of tests are made. Physical, 
mental, and psychological. 
We’re going to find out your 
reaction to weighing nothing, 
or weighing five hundred 
pounds. We’re going to test 
your orientation to loneliness, 
to no-gravity, to a lot of other 
things.” 

“Sounds rugged.” 

“It will be, Major. You’ll 
have to want this thing aw¬ 
fully bad in order to go 
through with the examina¬ 
tions. But let’s face it. Major 
Calder. Standards on paper 
are one thing. Human judg¬ 
ment is another. But let’s say 
you come through with flying 
colors. Let’s say you make the 
grade. Do you know the con¬ 
sequence of passing our 
tests?” 

“Sure I do.” He stiffened. 
“Space.” 

“Yes, space. Sounds good, 
sounds grandiose. But you 
may find it full of a lot of 
dirty, unpleasant problems. 
While you’re waiting around 
for your examinations to be¬ 
gin, think them over. The 
little things, Major. The 
problems of food and drink 
in a weightless ship. The 
possibility of sterility caused 
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by cosmic radiation out in the 
void. The problem of exces¬ 
sive carbon dioxide in the air 
you breathe; your own breath 
poisoning you. Think of the 
problems of personal hygiene, 
of living and breathing in a 
space suit. Think about waste 
elimination. All a lot of 
grimy, dirty problems, Ma¬ 
jor. Think about them. We 
have.” 

“You trying to scare me 
off, Dr. Uhl?” 

“Not in the least. I’m try¬ 
ing to give you a portrait of 
the future, Major Calder. Be¬ 
lieve me, you won’t have 
enough time in the next few 
weeks to think these things 
over. So start now. If any¬ 
thing really troubles you, 
come to me and we’ll talk 
things over. Maybe I’ll ease 
your mind—or maybe I 
won’t.” 

He grinned, and unfolded 
his arms. 

“By the way, what’s your 
aim in this project of ours? 
What job do you want to 
fill?” 

“Only one,” Calder said. 
“Pilot.” 

“That’s a tall order. We 
plan to have only one pilot, 
Major. Each crew member 
will be taught the rudiments 
of flying the ship, in case of 
emergency. But we still plan 
only one official pilot. And 
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he’ll be commander of the ex¬ 
pedition as well.” 

“I know that.” 

“And that’s your only aim. 
You’ve got a lot of competi¬ 
tion.” 

“Yes, sir. But that’s the job 
I want.” 

Dr. Uhl turned his back. 
“That’s all, Major.” 

He was still smiling when 
Calder was out of the room. 
He knew his man. 

Calder’s life had changed 
drastically that day. He was 
subjected to a series of 
grueling examinations that 
made OCS training seem like 
an ROTC picnic. He almost 
flunked them, too, during a 
psychological tryout that 
caught him unprepared, and 
revealed a significant flaw in 
his makeup. 

The inquisitor had been a 
sour-faced Colonel with red- 
tape mentality written all 
over him. From the moment 
the interview began, Calder 
was on edge. 

The Colonel said: “Flyboy, 
huh ?” 

“Pardon, sir?” 

“I said flyboy, glamour 
pants, plane jockey. You 
heard me, Major.” 

Calder said nothing, but 
his lean face began to redden. 

“Bet you think you’re a 
privileged character, don’t 
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you? Think that Air Force 
patch gives you special rights. 
You’re too good for us earth- 
bound joes, aren’t you. Ma¬ 
jor?” 

“I don’t see what you mean, 
sir.” 

“You know damn well what 
I mean. I met your type be¬ 
fore, Major. Cocky young 
punks. Make Captain at 
twenty-one. Major at twenty- 
four. Got the world by the 
short hairs. Now you’re 
angling for a real cozy assign¬ 
ment. Real movie-star stuff. 
Spaceships. Buck Rogers—” 

Calder was flushing so hard 
that he looked ready to ex¬ 
plode. He let out a gust of air 
and said: “Are you kidding? 
I didn’t ask for this assign¬ 
ment—” 

“That mean you don’t want 
it?” 

“Sure I want it! Think I’d 
let ’em push me around this 
way if I didn’t? Did you ever 
sit in that centrifuge gadget 
of theirs, Colonel? That’s no 
picnic—sir.” 

“Why do you want it? So 
you can sell your story to the 
movies? Big hero stuff?” 

“No!” 

The Colonel just sneered. 

“All right, maybe I do!” 
Calder shouted. “I don’t know 
myself! But what the hell’s 
the difference? We’ve all got 


reasons for everything we 
want.” 

“You realize how slim your 
chances are? Of surviving 
such a trip?” 

“Sure. But I know how to 
handle myself. If this thing 
can fly, I can fly it.” 

“Pretty sure of yourself, 
aren’t you? And maybe a bit 
immature?” 

Calder stood up, and the 
chair he was sitting on scrap¬ 
ed back so hard that it thud¬ 
ded against the wall. 

“Listen, sir,” he said hotly. 
“If you want to talk, talk. If 
you want to poke around in 
my private life, and ask me 
if I like girls, and stuff like 
that—ask. But if you want 
me to fly that crate of yours 
— sir —” 

“That’s enough!” the Colo¬ 
nel snapped. “Stand at atten¬ 
tion, Major!” 

Calder was shaking with 
rage, but stiffened at the com¬ 
mand. 

When he walked out of the 
room, his face was glum. 

Later that day, he received 
orders to report to General 
McIntosh’s quarters. He went 
down the corridor slowly, try¬ 
ing to delay the inevitable 
bad news. 

The General’s salute was 
absent-minded, his eyes fixed 
on Calder’s face. 

“Received a note about 
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you, Major. Not a good re¬ 
port. Seems you have a hot 
temper.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A hot temper has its 
place, Major. In combat, may¬ 
be. But for the mission we 
have in mind—” He sighed, 
and got up to walk to the 
window of the office. The 
night sky was clear, and the 
stars sharp and brilliant. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” Calder 
said. “I realize now that I 
was being deliberately baited. 
But I didn’t like his slurs 
about the Air Force—” 

The General turned to him, 
amused. “You trying to but¬ 
ter me up, Major?” 

“No, sir,” Calder flushed. 
“It’s just that—well, I love 
flying, sir.” 

The General nodded. “So 
do I, Calder. So do I. But I’ve 
never been anything more 
than a glorified passenger. 
You’ye been lucky. You can 
be even luckier, if you really 
wanted to be.” 

“I do, sir.” 

“This ship we plan to 
launch will require seventeen 
crewmen and one pilot. One 
pilot, Calder. That man is 
very important to us. He 
must be as perfect a man as 
we can find.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“He must be able to keep 
his head at all times. He will 
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be performing an unprece¬ 
dented feat. He will meet 
conditions no man has met 
before. A perfect man, Cal¬ 
der.” 

“Yes, sir,” the Major said 
unhappily. 

Then the General was grin¬ 
ning. 

“But I doubt if there is 
such an animal on Earth, Ma¬ 
jor Calder. Flawless. Emo¬ 
tion-proof. Humans aren’t as 
perfect as the stars.” 

Calder’s heart thudded, but 
still he said nothing. 

“The final decision on the 
man awaits the recommenda¬ 
tion of three men. Dr. Uhl, 
the civilian scientist in 
charge, is one of them. An¬ 
other is Dr. Sharman, our 
medical officer. Both have al¬ 
ready made up their minds, 
so the outcome rests with the 
third man. Myself.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The General walked to¬ 
wards him, and put his hand 
on Calder’s shoulder. 

“Fly it for me,” he said soft¬ 
ly. “Fly it for me, Major.” 

Two months later, before 
the sun had risen over the 
hills of the Nevada space sta¬ 
tion, the XY-21 was poised 
and ready. 

Thunder began to roll 
over the mountains, thunder 
man-made and rich with 
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promise of the things to come. 

The huge spaceship shud¬ 
dered, and its rocket fire 
spilled over the ground be¬ 
neath it. Slowly, it raised it¬ 
self from the giant grip of 
the earth, and slowly it 
climbed upwards with gather¬ 
ing speed. Then, as if flinging 
off the shackles of gravity, 
the vessel ripped into the 
clouds overhead, tearing at 
the heavens with its sharp- 
pointed nose. At last, only the 
faint glow of its exhaust 
could be seen by the specta¬ 
tors below. 

Inside the ship, Robert 
Calder, now with a Colonel’s 
insignia sewn to his balloon¬ 
ing gray space-clothing, lay 
flat in the chair that was to 
be his home for many weeks 
ahead. 

The sixteen members of 
the ship’s crew were similar¬ 
ly prisoners of the iron force 
of the ship’s acceleration. The 
force crushed their bodies, 
squeezed their hearts and 
lungs, flattened the contours 
of their faces. Brennschluss 
was reached in two intermin¬ 
able minutes, and then the 
acceleration began again, 
with a new supply of atomic 
fuel blazing in the rocket’s 
underbelly. 

Some came out of the ac¬ 
celeration coma without diffi¬ 
culty ; others took many hours 


before they could accept the 
new horror of the journey: 
weightlessness. 

Their minds hazy, their 
fingers not behaving as their 
training demanded, with 
movements awkward and 
slow, their behavior irra¬ 
tional, their tempers short... 
weightlessness was the true 
horror. But even these were 
finally conquered, conquered 
by months of pre-condition¬ 
ing in the Earth laboratories 
below. 

But despite all the prep¬ 
aration, there were problems. 
Even the ingenious devices 
created by Dr. Uhl and the 
others couldn’t recreate the 
identical conditions of space- 
flight to the nth degree. The 
true answers to man’s reac¬ 
tion would be found only in 
space. And Colonel Calder 
found them. 

First there was Jensen, the 
hard-muscled blond boy with 
the incredible head for calcu¬ 
lus and the unblinking eyes 
of a cobra. He had been the 
quietest of all the candidates 
for the XY-21, and his quiet¬ 
ness had caused concern 
among the psychologists. But 
they had given him the deci¬ 
sion, reasoning that his lack 
of gregariousness was well 
compensated by his sober, in¬ 
telligent outlook on life, his 
physical stamina and his 
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keen mathematical brilliance. 

But Jensen went wrong in 
space. 

At first, he reacted to the 
zero gravity of the ship by a 
surprisingly gay atitude. Of 
all the crew, it was Jensen 
who grinned widest when 
pencils floated and poured 
coffee remained in a pulsating 
ball of liquid in the cabin. He 
had laughed, and talked of 
the free-fall sensation as if it 
were a great joke. Later, 
Colonel Calder cursed himself 
for not realizing that Jensen 
had laughed too much. 

On the fourth day of the 
trip, Calder woke to find Dr. 
Sharman’s hand on his shoul¬ 
der. 

“What is it?” 

“It's Jensen. Monkeyshines. 
Or maybe something else—” 

Calder clamped his mag¬ 
netic shoes on the floor be¬ 
side his bunk, and looked in 
the direction of Sharman’s 
troubled eyes. He saw Jensen 
floating near the top of the 
ship’s “ceiling,” pushing his 
way along the roof with his 
fingers, giggling foolishly. 

“He took off his magna- 
shoes,” Sharman told the 
commander. “Acting like it’s 
a great game. Only there’s 
more to it than that, Bob. 
Jensen; he’s no schoolkid you 
know—” 
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“Jensen!” the Colonel 
barked. “Grab on to a ladder 
and get down. That’s an or¬ 
der.” 

Jensen only chuckled. 
“Come on up, Colonel. Enjoy 
yourself.” 

“I said it’s an order, Jen¬ 
sen—” 

“Hey, Colonel, you’re up¬ 
side down. You’re the one 
that’s topsy-turvy, Colonel, 
not me. It’s all a matter of 
viewpoint. How about that. 
Colonel?” He laughed in his 
throat, and the laugh went on 
a long time. 

“Haffner,” Calder said to 
the first engineer. “Go up and 
pull him down. Dr. Sharman, 
you get a. sedative ready.” 

Jensen fought off the en¬ 
gineer’s approach. It took 
three men to get him under 
control, and four to hold him 
down while the chief scien¬ 
tist applied the point of a 
hypodermic to his arm. They 
rubbed his flesh, trying to get 
the sedative to circulate in 
the weightless atmosphere. 
Finally, Jensen relaxed, and 
fell into a labored, delirious 
sleep. 

When he awoke, Jensen 
was his silent self again. 
Colonel Calder was never to 
tell Jensen’s family that the 
blond man had never spoken 
again. When he died on 
Venus, he went silent to the 
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grave in that distant planet. 

There were other personal 
mishaps before the XV-21 
made landfall on the cloud- 
shrouded planet that was 
their destination. 

Bailey, the youngest mem¬ 
ber of the crew, whose cheer¬ 
fulness had inspired them all 
during the dreary weeks of 
the trip, was stricken by a 
strange fever for which they 
had no palliative. He had 
been one of the first to die 
when the poisonous vapours 
of Venus infiltrated their 
breathing apparatus. Key 
Kyoto, the young Chinese 
physicist, had gone berserk 
just before the landing, and 
had to be restrained forcibly. 
Mason and Cardell, who had 
begun an abiding friendship 
during the days of examina¬ 
tion on Earth, suddenly be¬ 
gan quarreling bitterly over 
trifles, and refused to speak 
to each other again. Even 
Mason’s death on Venus 
didn’t soften Cardell’s heart; 
he continued to curse him on 
the return flight, and died in 
the Mediterranean Sea with¬ 
out forgiveness for his 
friend. 

But despite all, the day 
came when the planet Venus 
hovered in the viewscope— 
and for a moment, harmony 
had been .restored on the 
ship. 


The landing had gone far 
more smoothly than had been 
anticipated. The heavy clouds 
that blanketed the planet 
were considered to be the 
major hazard of the entire 
flight. Using infra-red sight¬ 
ing equipment, they had 
scouted the globe for a safe 
surface area, and the descent 
had been made with unexpect¬ 
ed ease. For a moment, it al¬ 
most seemed as if the yellow 
clouds of Venus had parted, 
like the Red Sea of Moses, to 
permit their entry on the si¬ 
lent, sandy world. The event 
had an almost mystical qual¬ 
ity, and Colonel Calder found 
himself uttering a prayer of 
thankfulness when the rock¬ 
et’s fire carved out a landing 
surface beneath them, and 
the ship came to rest. 

Excitement crackled in the 
atmosphere of the vessel as 
they prepared for debarka¬ 
tion. Suddenly, everyone was 
helpful and happy; even the 
tight-lipped Jensen had an 
added gleam in his eyes as he 
strapped on the breathing 
apparatus that had been pro¬ 
vided for them. Mason and 
Cardell forgot their feud for 
the minutes before the hatch 
opened on Venus. Key Kyoto 
seemed calm once more, and 
Bailey’s fever not so debili¬ 
tating. 
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Dr. Sharman repeated the 
brief orientation speech that 
had been heard a dozen times 
since the voyage began. 

Then Colonel Calder turned 
the wheel that opened the 
hatch. 

They came out in single 
file, with Galder having the 
duty, the honor, and the dan¬ 
ger of stepping forth first on 
the spongy, sandy terrain of 
the planet. He described his 
impression later as: “A yel¬ 
low-reddish mist all around 
us, like a fire burning on a 
foggy night. No stars vis¬ 
ible. Mist everywhere; mist 
around your ankles so that 
you couldn’t see your feet. It 
was cold and damp, too; even 
through the spacesuit you 
could feel the cold clinging to 
your skin. The ground seem¬ 
ed to be of sand, yet it felt 
wet and mossy, spongy some¬ 
how. You were never really 
sure of your footing, and yet 
you never lost your balance.” 

The first words spoken on 
the planet were those of 
Shuster, the chief geologist 
of the expedition. He flicked 
his radio switch and said: 

“Dis mus’ be de place.” 

It was good to hear the re¬ 
sponsive laughter of the men, 
despite his nervous overtones. 

Calder said: “Looks like 
our big problem might be 
darkness. When we bivouac 
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around the ship, we’ll have to 
break out the electric torches 
first thing. Then if it doesn’t 
brighten up, I think we’ll 
have to erect some kind of 
lighting system around the 
ship, so we can find it at all 
times. Dr. Sharman—” 

“Yes, Colonel?” 

“Would you take charge of 
setting that up?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Okay. We won’t do any 
exploring right now. Every 
man knows his duties; let’s 
get the right supplies unload¬ 
ed. Keep everything close to 
the ship, and don’t anybody 
decide to wander off. Any 
man found more than twenty 
yards from the XY gets a 
summary court-martial.” 

There was a great deal to 
do in the next eight hours. 
The crew members set about 
their jobs with little waste 
motion and much enthusiasm. 
Dr. Sharman and two others 
set up the portable generator 
and a string, of powerful 
floodlights outside the ship, 
and their cheerful glow help¬ 
ed dispell some of the gloom 
that surrounded them. 

“Looks good,” Mason 
drawled. “Now we can find 
the ship fine, Colonel. Only 
question is—now anything on 
Venus can find us.” 

“I wouldn’t worry,” Calder 
said. “If there was intelligent 
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life on the planet, we’d have 
heard from them by now. We 
didn’t exactly sneak in, you 
know.” 

“Well, suppose it’s unintel¬ 
ligent,” Mason said. “But 
mean.” 

Calder laughed, and re¬ 
turned to work. 

It was on the second day 
of cautious exploration, when 
the ring had been widened to 
include some fifty yards 
around the ship, that the 
short-circuit occurred. 

Four men were guarding 
the XY-21 while the others 
went about their varied du¬ 
ties. None of the four real¬ 
ized what was happening 
until the sparks began to fly 
from the power lines outside, 
and the strangled, terrorized 
shriek came to startle them 
into action. 

“Holy catfish!” Shuster 
said, looking at the victim of 
their unwitting trap. “Get a 
look at that baby! Must be 
eight feet tall!” 

“And ugly,” Bailey said. 
“Look at that tail—absolute¬ 
ly prehensile. And that 
face—” 

“Must have been electro¬ 
cuted,” another crewman 
suggested. “Wandered into 
the power lines; might have 
been trying to eat the damn 
things. But the voltage wasn’t 
very high—” 


“Wait until the Colonel 
gets a load of this. Hey—do 
you suppose the thing’s intel¬ 
ligent?” 

“I doubt it,” Shuster said, 
shaking his head. “It’s too 
damn ugly.” 

“Oh, I dunno, Shuster. 
You’re no beauty, but I hear 
you’re pretty smart.” 

“Knock it off. Hey, let’s get 
the circuit fixed before our 
boys get lost in that crazy 
desert. We’ll worry about our 
monster friend later.” 

Later, it was Dr. Sharman 
who was most concerned with 
the examination of the alien 
beast who had stumbled into 
the camp. His excited study 
of the creature occupied their 
attention for the next five 
hours on the planet. But 
their attention was diverted 
shortly afterwards, when 
young Bailey fell in a dead 
faint. 

Calder had him brought 
into the ship, assuming that 
the fever had come upon him 
again. But there was little 
fever. Bailey’s breath was la¬ 
bored, his voice choked, his 
pupils dilated. And there was 
an odd tinge to the sputum 
and blood samples that Dr. 
Sharman took from the 
youth’s body. 

He drew Colonel Calder 
aside. 
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“I don’t like this color- 
change, Bob. I can’t explain 
it, but I suspect some kind of 
poison in Bailey’s system.” 

“Poison? Maybe he’s eaten 
some spoiled ration. Maybe 
he got careless and sampled 
some of the local vegeta¬ 
tion—” 

“I don’t think so. But we’ll 
run a check on the food 
stores. If there’s something 
wrong with it—” He looked 
grim. 

A thorough check was 
made of the food supplies, 
and no trace of contamination 
was detected. 

The exploration went on. 

Twelve hours after Bailey’s 
faint, the boy gasped out 
something about his family, 
and died in Shuster’s arms. 

They buried him in the 
spongy sands of Venus. Colo¬ 
nel Calder presided at the 
burial ceremony, and conse¬ 
crated Bailey’s remains to 
God and to Man’s aspiring 
spirit. 

Then the poison spread. 

It seemed to come upon 
the men all at once. Almost 
within an hour of each other, 
the crew felt the sudden 
surge of dizziness and nau¬ 
sea; the strange combination 
of exhilaration and depres¬ 
sion; the clutching pain at 
their hearts and lungs. One 
by one, the stricken men were 
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led back to the ship by those 
whose attacks had been mild. 

And one by one, in as many 
hours, eight men of the XY- 
21 died, twenty million miles 
from home. 

“That settles it,” Calder 
told the numb group of sur¬ 
vivors inside the ship. "We’re 
going to have to cut the voy¬ 
age short. There are only 
nine of us left now; that 
means each one of us will 
have to perform extra duties 
on the return voyage. We 
can’t risk losing another man. 
I know there’s still a lot we 
want to do here—I know that 
Dr. Sharman is hardly satis¬ 
fied with the small amount of 
territory we’ve been able to 
cover. But for the good of this 
entire enterprise, I’m order¬ 
ing this ship back.” 

Dr. Sharman stood up. 

“We will not use the word 
failure. We have collected 
many samples. We have min¬ 
eral, botanical, and geological 
specimens. And we have the 
egg of the creature that 
stumbled into our power 
lines. We will not use the 
word failure, Colonel.” 

Glumly, they set about 
their duties, readying the 
XY-21 for the return jour- 
ney. 

No one looked back at the 
eight unmarked graves, al¬ 
ready blanketed by the mist 
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and shifting sand. But Shus¬ 
ter said: 

“I wonder if God knows 
whei-e Venus is?" 

“Sure he does,” Calder an¬ 
swered. “He’ll know they’re 
there. And they’ll get special 
attention. Take my word for 
it.” 

An hour later, the rockets 
of the XY-21 were exploding 
again. 

And a few weeks later, 
crippled by a meteor strike, 
the ship returned home—only 
to disappear forever into the 
sea and with it untold months 
perhaps years of progress. 


CHAPTER V 
The Empty Cage 


T HE day broke, serenely as 
ever, over Sicily. 

Marisa listened to the fa¬ 
miliar sounds of bird and 
animal chatter, as her 
grandfather’s specimens he 
had collected greeted the day. 
Then: 

“Marisa! Marisa!” 

It was Dr. Leonardo’s 
voice, calling excitedly but 
without alarm. She got up 
quickly and opened the door 
of the trailer. 

“Yes, grandfather?” 

“Come here!” 


She stepped out of the 
trailer and followed her 
grandfather to the truck. He 
was pointing to the cage that 
had received the ci-eature 
from the egg the night be¬ 
fore. 

“Observe, mi cara,” he 
said. “Observe our friend 
this morning.” 

She looked, and the sight 
startled her. 

The creature had gz*own. 

“It’s impossible!” she gasp¬ 
ed. “He—he’s twice the size. 
He’s almost three feet tall!” 

“Yes. And in a few 
hours ...” 

“It’s unbelievable!” 

The creature hissed at 
them, its reptilian tail swish¬ 
ing against the soft cloth at 
the bottom of the cage. Its 
ugly eyes were fixed on the 
girl. 

“Just think!” Dr. Leonardo 
said. “This is a genuine 
phenomenon. Something suis 
generis. Think what will be 
said when I bring this 
strange creature to the Museo 
Zoologico in Roma!” 

He started to move away. 
Marisa said: “Where are you 
going?” 

“To the village. To learn 
from the fisher-boy where in 
the sea it was that he found 
our friend.” 

“Grandfather—” 

“Yes, my child?” 
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She shook her head, her 
eyes still adhered to the drag¬ 
on-like head of the creature. 

“Nothing ...” 

The fortress was a master- 
work of the pioneer’s art. 
Built sturdily of sand near 
the prow of an overturned 
fishing boat, and at least two 
feet high, it was perfect for 
defending. the plainsmen 
against Indian attack. Espe¬ 
cially when its chief (and 
only) occupant was so skilled 
with the six-shooter, and 
wore such an awe-inspiring 
cowboy hat. 

“Pow! Pow!” Pepe’s wood¬ 
en gun picked off another 
savage. “Pow! Pow! Pow!” 
They were biting the dust all 
around him. He turned to¬ 
wards the beach where Verri- 
co, Mondello and the others 
were preoccupied with the 
hanging of the nets, wanting 
them to notice his talent and 
bravery. 

But what he saw caused his 
face to change. Dr. Leonardo! 
His hand went anxiously to 
the cowboy hat on his head. 
Was the old man coming to 
ask for his two hundred lira ? 
Had he been disappointed 
with his purchase? 

Pepe didn’t wait to find 
out. He crawled around the 
other side of the boat’s hull, 
holding fast to his hat from 


Taixas, ducking out of sight. 

The Doctor was speaking. 

“Salutos, Verrico, Mon¬ 
dello. You can perhaps in¬ 
form me of the whereabouts 
of the boy, Pepe?” 

“Pepe?” Mondello snorted. 
“He is over there, playing 
like a Taixas cowboy—” He 
looked at the fortress, now 
deserted to the Indians. “Ah, 
he has gone! Yet he was here 
a moment ago.” 

Verrico said: “I shall see 
him tonight, Doctore, and tell 
him to seek you out tomor¬ 
row.” 

Dr. Leonardo shook his 
head. “No. Tomorrow I shall 
not be here. Today, Marisa 
and I are on our way to 
Roma. Bpt grazie. Addio. Do 
not trouble any more.” 

“Addio, Doctore.” 

From his hiding place, 
Pepe watched with satisfac¬ 
tion as Dr. Leonardo strode 
sadly away. Now his hat was 
safe ! He touched it admiring¬ 
ly, and was about to return to 
his fortress, when the sound 
of airplane motors in the blue 
sky caught his ears. 

He looked upwards, and his 
mouth opened in wonder at 
the sight of the Navy sea¬ 
plane dropping gracefully to 
the water, landing in a wash 
of white foam. 

How wonderful life was 
becoming! Pepe thought. In 
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so few hours, he had seen an 
amazing giant aircraft dive 
forever into the sea. He had 
seen real flying men from the 
great United States Air 
Force, and had recovered one 
of their jackets for his very 
own. And most important, he 
had found a treasure in the 
sea worth two hundred lira, 
the price of the cowboy hat 
from Taixas. And now— 

From the direction of the 
town, a dust-caked jeep was 
driving swiftly towards the 
shoreline. Thg Commissario 
of Police was sitting stiffly 
beside the driver. When his 
jeep halted, he got out and 
looked towards the landed 
plane. 

Pepe crouched behind the 
boat, which had suddenly be¬ 
come a huge boulder in the 
middle of Death Valley. A 
villainous snarl crossed his 
sun-browned face, and he 
loaded his wooden gun from 
an imaginary gunbelt. He 
lifted it, took careful aim at 
the seaplane, and— 

“Pow! Pow!” 

It was a direct hit, al¬ 
though the two men climbing 
out of the plane and onto the 
wharf ladder, didn’t seem 
effected by Pepe’s bullets. 
Nevertheless, the boy was sat¬ 
isfied with his day’s work. He 
stuck his gun into his holster, 


hitched his pants, and walked 
off. 

The Commissario stepped 
forward. 

“May I introduce myself, 
General. I am Signore Unte, 
Commissario of Police in 
Gerra. From the Govemo in 
Roma, I have received a tele- 
gramma. I am to cooperate 
with you, and assure you that 
my facilities are yours.” 

General McIntosh put out 
his hand. “Thank you, Signore 
Unte. And this is Dr. Uhl.” 

“How do you do,” the Doc¬ 
tor said. 

“The honor is mine.” The 
Commissario seemed to bow 
to the General. “If you will 
but accompany me, I will take 
you to your Colonel Calder.” 

McIntosh couldn’t conceal 
the quick look of worry that 
crossed his square, heavy- 
jawed face. 

“Is he—he’s not badly hurt, 
is he?” 

“Pray rest assured, Gen¬ 
eral. He recovers rapidly.” 

They drove off in the jeep 
while the fishermen on shore 
stared after them. Dr. Uhl 
said: 

“You think a lot of Colonel 
Calder, General. Perhaps a 
little more than most com¬ 
manding officers.” 

McIntosh stared straight 
ahead. “He’s a valuable man. 
We need more like him.” 
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“I didn’t quite mean 
that.” 

“What did you mean?” 

“Nothing,” Dr. Uhl smiled. 
“I have a son myself, Gen¬ 
eral. He’s only eleven, but he 
has dreams too.” 

McIntosh looked thought¬ 
ful. “It’s not that simple, 
Doctor. About my feelings to¬ 
wards Calder. I can’t explain 
it myself. But you know— 
sometimes I am Calder.” 

Dr. Uhl looked at him, and 
his face was understanding. 

A few minutes later, the 
jeep was pulling up in front 
of the Commune di Gerra, and 
the tall figure of the Colonel 
was stepping forward with a 
crisp salute. 

General McIntosh returned 
it hastily, eager to grasp the 
Colonel’s saluting hand in 
congratulation. 

“You made it,” he said, his 
voice choked. “You made it, 
Bob. The first man in history ? 
How does it feel?” 

“Fine, General McIntosh.” 
Calder grimaced. “In a 
way . . 

“I know what you’re think¬ 
ing. You’re thinking of the 
crew. It’s tragic that they 
died just in the moment of 
their glory. But still, the ship 
was brought home, Bob. The 
world won’t forget that—” 

Dr. Uhl put out his hand 
and grinned. “It was a great 
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job, Bob. A really great job.” 

“Look,” the General said. 
“Is there someplace private 
where we can talk?” 

“My office is yours,” the 
Commissario said graciously. 
“This way, gentlemen.” 

“Good. We’ve got a lot to 
talk about, Bob. I want to 
hear everything—every sin¬ 
gle minute of it.” He gripped 
Calder’s arm and led him into 
the building. 

On a mountainous highway 
not many miles from the 
Commune di Gerra, the truck 
and trailer of Dr. Leonardo 
moved cautiously over the 
narrow road. 

Night was falling slowly, 
the sun descending in a spec¬ 
tacular splash of color into the 
Mediterranean. 

On the seat beside the old 
man, Marisa dozed. 

A wind came up from the 
south, and Dr. Leonardo 
pulled his collar around his 
throat. 

In the rear of the truck, the 
wind caught the loose edge of 
the tarpaulin, and it flapped 
in uneven rhythm against the 
cage inside. 

But the flapping didn’t dis¬ 
turb the cage’s occupant. 

The cage was empty. 

The Alfa Romeo, long and 
shining, its black body like 
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mirrors in the night, drew up 
before the Commune di 
Gerra, its official flags flutter¬ 
ing from the front fenders. 
The villagers who were still 
lingering outside gaped at the 
magnificence of this vehicle. 
Never had such a splendid 
automobile stopped in the 
village of Gerra, and with 
such a distinguished passen¬ 
ger. 

When the elderly gentle¬ 
man, with his fine white hair 
and mustachios, stepped forth 
from the car, a murmur of 
awe came from the onlookers. 
They did not know this 
Signore Contino by name, but 
they could tell from his 
stance, his carriage, his cloth¬ 
ing, his automobile, that he 
was a government official of 
dignity and importance. 

The Commissario’s Carbi- 
nieri saluted as the new 
arrival came to the entrance 
of the building. They escort¬ 
ed him within, past the ospe- 
dale, directly to the headquar¬ 
ters of the Police. 

It was a bare, shabby office, 
an unimpressive stage for 
such an impressive man as 
the Commissario to perform 
upon. But the presence of 
Signore Contino gave it sud¬ 
denly an air of prestige. The 
Commissario rose from be¬ 
hind his battered desk as the 
Carbinieri announced the 


name of the visitor from 
Rome. 

“Avante, per favore,” the 
police chief said. 

“Grazie,” Contino replied, 
with a slight bow. 

“I am honored.” The Com¬ 
missario turned to the others. 
“Gentlemen, may I present 
Signore Contino of the Italian 
Department of State. The 
General McIntosh, Dr. Judson 
Uhl, Colonel Calder.” 

Contino nodded to each man 
in turn. 

The General cleared his 
throat. 

“I thank you, Signore, for 
coming so promptly. And I 
thank your Government for 
expressing its desire to co¬ 
operate in this matter. I must 
beg you however, for the mo¬ 
ment, to observe complete 
secrecy.” 

“It is understood,” Contino 
said. 

McIntosh rubbed his chin 
and leaned against the edge of 
the desk. He folded his arms, 
his face grave. 

“What I have to say to you 
will sound incredible. But I 
assure you that it is true.” 

He paused and looked at the 
Colonel. 

“Colonel Calder here has 
just returned from an expe¬ 
dition to Venus.” 

The old man cocked his 
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head, as if uncertain of his 
own hearing. 

“Eh? To, er, Venice? You 
mean perhaps Venetzia?” 

“To Venus, Signore,” Mc¬ 
Intosh said grimly. “The 
planet Venus.” 

Contino looked around him, 
his eyes wary, and then he 
looked plainly suspicious. 

“To the planet Venus?” he 
repeated. 

“That is correct.” 

The State Department offi¬ 
cial flapped his arms in the 
air, and they landed with a 
thud against his side. 

“I had been informed that 
this matter was connected 
with something vast. But— 
the planet Venus!” He turned 
his eyes on Calder, looking 
him over as if the Colonel 
were an alien creature him¬ 
self. 

“Man’s first interplanetary 
voyage,” McIntosh said, his 
own words awing him. “On 
the return trip, the spaceship 
was crippled by a meteor. Ex¬ 
cept for Colonel Calder, the 
entire crew perished.” 

“I am grieved,” Contino 
said quietly. 

“Now we are faced with a 
problem,” the General con¬ 
tinued. “A problem of enor¬ 
mous consequence. In order 
for you to help us, Signore, I 
must explain carefully.” 

The old man sought a 
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chair, and lowered himself 
without once removing his 
eyes from the General’s face. 

“The problem is this. The 
atmosphere on Venus is such 
that a human being cannot 
breathe it and survive. There 
is carbon dioxide in the air, 
but no oxygen. We believed 
that we could develop artifi¬ 
cial respiratory equipment 
that would sustain human 
life, for a limited time, on this 
planet. We created such 
equipment, and after the first 
successful landing was made, 
it operated satisfactorily for 
some time. But it wasn’t fool¬ 
proof. There were elements in 
the air, dust-clouds of some 
extraordinary nature, that 
suddenly poisoned our men. 
Several members of our expe¬ 
dition died there before the 
others realized the danger. 
Dr. Sharman, the chief scien¬ 
tist aboard, also became 
fatally ill. He died here after 
the ship’s crash.” 

Contino’s face was a study 
in wonder. 

“Fascinating!” he said. 
“Horrible—but fascinating!” 

“But this is the important 
part, Signore Contino. On 
that ship was a particular 
sealed metal container—” The 
General measured the air with 
his hands. “It was approxi¬ 
mately this long, and this 
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diameter. In it. Colonel Calder 
informs me, is an unborn 
specimen of life on this planet. 
Of animal life. Doctor?” 

Dr. Uhl flipped the pages of 
Dr. Sharman’s notebook. 

“Sharman wrote that he 
considered it so,” the scien¬ 
tist replied. “Or very nearly 
so.” 

“Thank you.” 

The General unfolded his 
arms, and his hands grasped 
the edge of the desk tightly. 

“It is of the greatest im¬ 
portance that we recover that 
sealed container. We must dis¬ 
cover what physiological way 
of life is able to survive and 
flourish on Venus. Not until 
that secret has been learned 
can another expedition expect 
to return. With such a secret, 
we believe we can develop 
breathing equipment that will 
work effectively, permit man 
to explore this planet without 
danger of poisoning, and bring 
back the wealth that lies 
buried there. Yes, I said 
wealth, Signore. For in the 
few days that Colonel Calder 
and his crew were able to sur¬ 
vive on the planet, they con¬ 
firmed what the astronomical 
predictions stated. They dis¬ 
covered rare and precious 
minerals that would be of 
vast benefit to the security 
and the progress of our civil¬ 
ization. We must return. We 


have to return! Get back!” 

Contino bowed. 

“I am at your service, Gen¬ 
eral McIntosh. In what way 
may I assist?” 

“We shall need divers first 
of all, divers to descend to 
the wreck of the space vessel 
and search for the specimen.” 

The government official 
went briskly to the telephone. 

“They shall be here before 
morning.” 

The greatest gunfighter in 
the West put away his wood¬ 
en pistol, his interest in 
Indians and rustlers suddenly 
abated. There was a new ex¬ 
citement for his young eyes, 
in the throng that was gath¬ 
ering at the foot of the wharf 
of Gerra. 

Pepe edged closer to see 
what current wonders were 
on display. When he saw what 
was happening, his mouth 
dropped open, and he squealed 
involuntarily with excitement. 
This was a week of weeks! 
There were divers climbing 
into boats, strong muscled 
men with big pipes strapped 
to their broad backs, and 
round windows of glass dan¬ 
gling from straps around 
their necks. They carried odd 
rubbery things in their hand, 
that flapped like the fins of 
great sea-monsters. 
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When he was closer still, 
he could hear the voices of 
the men on the shore, as they 
spoke to the divers before 
they rowed away. 

“Buona fortuna!” one of 
them cried, and Pepe recog¬ 
nized the man in the uniform 
with the birds on the shoul¬ 
ders, the man who had lain 
stricken and unconscious on 
the stretcher only two days 
before. 

“Grazie,” the divers re¬ 
plied, and they pulled on the 
oars away from the beach. 

Then a large, impressive 
gentleman was speaking, a 
man also of the uniform 
Americano, with even more 
decorations on his chest, and 
silver stars shining on his 
shoulders. Pepe regarded this 
hero with respect. 

“And now, Signore Commis- 
sario,” the General was say¬ 
ing, “if it is possible, I would 
like to speak to the fishermen 
who went aboard the wreck.” 

“But of course,” the Com- 
missario said. “They are wait¬ 
ing for you.” 

“Me! Me!” Pepe thought. 
“I, too, was with Verrico’s 
fishing boat!” But he was too 
frightened of the impressive 
man with the stars to come 
forward. What if they wished 
him to return Dr. Leonardo's 
two hundred lira? 

“Verrico!” the Commissario 


was calling. “Mondello! A 
moment of your time, please.” 

Pepe walked nearer as his 
fishing companions responded. 
If Verrico did not fear, why 
should he?” 

“Si, Signore Commissario ?” 
Verrico said. 

“General, this is Verrico 
and this is Mondello. They are 
the two men who went into 
the great ship before she 
sank, and brought forth Colo¬ 
nel Calder and the other 
man.” He looked at the fisher¬ 
men. “The American General 
wishes to speak of an item of 
great value.” 

“Si,” Mondello said eager¬ 
ly. “We will tell you what we 
know.” 

“First, let me congratulate 
and thank you for your heroic 
work in the ship,” the Gen¬ 
eral said. “Your actions have 
been recorded and sent to 
capitols of your country and 
mine, and I wouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if both Governments 
award you men citations of 
bravery.” 

Verrico looked flustered, 
but Mondello’s chest swelled 
proudly. 

“However, a far more urg¬ 
ent matter concerns us now,” 
the General continued. “We 
are looking for something 
that was brought in the air¬ 
craft. It is a metal cylinder 
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about this high and this 
round.” He pointed towards 
the diver’s boat, now well out 
at sea. “Very probably, it 
went down with the ship, 
somewhere out there. But 
there’s always the possibility 
that it was knocked loose and 
will drift ashore somewhere. 
Today, tomorrow—who can 
tell!” 

Pepe was startled at his 
words. A cylinder, like the one 
he had found! Would he be 
punished for selling it? Or 
was there perhaps a greater 
reward for him in revealing 
his information. His mind 
was torn between fright, 
avarice, and awe. 

“It’s important that we re¬ 
cover that cylinder,” the Gen¬ 
eral said. “So important that 
we find the cylinder and its- 
contents that I have offered a 
reward of a half million lira 
to anyone who discovers it. 
Please have that information 
spread around among your 
people.” 

Pepe could contain himself 
no longer. A half million lira! 
He could buy a thousand cow¬ 
boy hats! A horse! Boots! A 
silver saddle! Why, perhaps 
he could buy Taixas itself! 

“Signore—” 

The General looked at him 
curiously. 

“Signore, you will not take 


my hat from me?” He smiled. 

“Silencio!” Verrico growl¬ 
ed. “The American General is 
speaking to us, little one.” 

“But, Signore—” 

Colonel Calder saw some¬ 
thing in the boy’s face. He 
said: “Wait, this may be 
something. What is it, son? 
What is it you wish to say?” 

“It—it is only if I speak 
about this thing from the 
ship, you must promise me 
that I may keep my—my hat 
from the great country of 
Taixas.” 

They were all looking at 
Pepe now. Calder dropped to 
one knee to put his face close 
to the boy’s. 

“Of course you may keep 
your hat. But what do you 
know of the big container?” 

Pepe eyed him shrewdly. 
“And there is the matter of a 
half million lira. How much is 
that.” 

“A lot of money.” 

“Sufficient to purchase for 
me a cowboy horse like they 
ride in Taixas?” 

“Enough to buy many 
horses.” Calder’s mouth was 
dry. The anger was coming on 
him, but he knew he must be 
gentle with the boy. “What 
do you know about the con¬ 
tainer?” 

“You promise me about the 
hat—and the horses?” 
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McIntosh said: “You have 
our promise, son.” 

Pepe’s face glowed. “It is 
there!” 

He ran quickly towards a 
rocky cave diagonally across 
the beach. 

They followed after him, 
and saw him point proudly to 
the hidden cylinder. 

“And now,” he said tri¬ 
umphantly, “may I have my 
horses, per favore ?” 

Colonel Calder grabbed for 
the cylinder, peered inside, 
and threw it away in disgust. 

“Empty!” 

His arm went out and grab¬ 
bed the boy’s shoulder rough¬ 
ly. He started to shake him, 
and the General had to com¬ 
mand him to stop. 

“Easy, Bob,” the General 
said. “That’s not the way.” 

“But I know where it is!” 
Pepe sobbed. “The thing that 
was inside!” 

“Where? Where?” 

“I took it to the Professor 
Leonardo. I sold it to him for 
two hundred lira—” He took 
off his Stetson. “That is how 
I have the hat from Taixas!” 

“This Professor Leonardo,” 
the General said, turning to 
the fishermen. “Where is he ?” 

Verrico shrugged. “He 
must be somewhere on the 
road to Messina by now. He 
said that he must go to 
Roma.” 


Calder put his arm on the 
big man’s wrist, holding it 
harder than necessary. Ver¬ 
rico suffered the indignity 
in silence without complaint. 

“How will we find him?” 
the Colonel said. “How will we 
know him ?” 

“You will know him easily, 
my friend. He drives a truck 
with a house that follows it 
like a goat.” 

“A trailer!” 

“Find it as quickly as you 
can,” the General said urgent¬ 
ly. “I’ll wait for the divers.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Commissario, if you and 
your men will accompany the 
Colonel—” 

“But certainly!” the officer 
bowed. 

“Besides,” McIntosh grin¬ 
ned. I have to see a man 
about a horse—and a half 
million lira.” 

He tousled Pepe’s hair, and 
the boy sighed with gratitude 
for the blessings that had 
rained upon him from the 
Sicilian heavens. He had real¬ 
ly struck it rich. 

It had been a long, hard 
drive, made more difficult by 
the steep mountainous high¬ 
way. There was treachery in 
it, too, for there had been 
rain in the mountains the 
previous evening. 

Marisa, spelling her grand- 
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father at the wheel, drove 
slowly down the winding road, 
her eyes peering into the 
darkness. 

But there was more on the 
girl’s mind than the dangers 
of the ride. The events of the 
past hours had suddenly 
brought the past into her 
mind. The sight of men in 
uniform, the talk of stricken 
aircraft, the wounds of the 
men in the hospital—these 
things brought sharp and 
painful images of the war 
years to her mind. 

She tried to blacken out the 
scenes that paraded before 
her inner eye: the cruel fences 
of the concentration camp 
outside Rome. The sound of 
bombing, and the shrieks of 
men and women caught be¬ 
neath. the descending fire. 
And then, crudest image of 
all, she saw her mother’s face 
and heard her gentle voice; 
felt her father’s touch on her 
cheeks, and remembered how 
good his whiskered cheek had 
felt against hers. Then she 
remembered the day of the 
bombardment of Naples, and 
the moment she came run¬ 
ning towards the heap of 
rubble that had once been 
home . .. 

She shook her head at 
nothing, and tried to think of 
her life in America. America, 
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where everything was so dif¬ 
ferent, and so calm. Where 
there was so little fear of war 
past and war future . . . 

And yet, the American 
Colonel, with his rude man¬ 
ners and bitter voice—was it 
war that guided his inexplic¬ 
able actions. Was it some 
kind of war game being 
played at their doorstep? 

The wind cut sharply 
through the cab of the truck, 
and Marisa said: 

“Such wind! Can you hear 
it, grandfather?” 

“Yes. There is a sound 
somewhere in the truck— 
from the rear—” 

They listened together, and 
heard the rhythmic flapping 
of the loose tarpaulin. 

“Stop for a moment, mi 
cara. The canvas has come 
loose.” 

She put her foot on the 

brake, and brought the ve¬ 

hicle to a stop. Her grand¬ 
father emerged first, and she 
followed, stretching her stiff 
muscles and yawning. 

“Such a relief ...” she said, 
and walked around to the 

rear of the truck. Her grand¬ 
father was tugging at the 

ropes that held the canvas. 
She went to his side to help. 

“It has occurred to me,” 
Dr. Leonardo said, as if con¬ 
tinuing a conversation that 
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had never begun, “that our 
strange friend is perhaps a 
mutation. But of what spe¬ 
cies? This I cannot say. And 
there is always the possibility 
that it might be a throwback 
to a prehistoric and unclassi¬ 
fied—” 

Marisa’s scream cut into 
his speech. 

“What is it?” the Doctor 
said. 

She screamed again, and he 
saw the three-taloned claw 
wrapped about her slim wrist. 
She jerked her arm away, and 
the grip was broken. 

Yet still Marisa screamed, 
rubbing her wrist in horror 
and backing away from the 
truck. 

“Grandfather! Grandfath¬ 
er!” 

The tarpaulin, constructed 
of strong canvas, and made 
even stronger by the damp¬ 
ness of the night, was being 
split apart before their eyes— 
rended easily as if its compo¬ 
sition were mere tissue. The 
hole gaped wide, and the 
thing that was ripping its 
way through to freedom 
hissed in a terrible sibilant 
sound that sent Dr. Leonardo 
and his grandchild staggering 
away in terror. 

“How big . . . how big...” 
the Doctor muttered. 

Gone was the three-foot 


creature that had been a 
prisoner in the zoologist’s 
cage. The cage itself had been 
twisted out of shape, its metal 
bars torn and broken as if 
they had been threads of cot¬ 
ton. The beast loomed up in 
the rear of the truck fully the 
size of a man, twice as large 
as before, twice as horrify¬ 
ing. 

Then it leaped! 

Marisa’s shriek rebounded 
over the mountaintops, and 
her grandfather croaked help¬ 
lessly and reached for her 
arm. The beast landed on its 
feet before them, waving its 
threfi-taloned claws menac¬ 
ingly in the air, the sounds 
erupting from its threat filled 
with alien terror. They backed 
away, slowly, clinging to each 
other. 

“Don’t move, my child,” 
Dr. Leonardo whispered. “It 
doesn’t intend us harm ... it 
won’t hurt us ...” 

“Oh, God!” Marisa said. 
“The size of the thing—so 
soon—so soon—” 

The beast remained frozen 
in its frightening attitude, as 
if uncertain of its next ma¬ 
neuver. 

Then, a terrifying thing, it 
started at them. 

“No!” Dr. Leonardo cried 
as the creature rushed to¬ 
wards them. He pushed his 
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granddaughter aside, out of 
its path. 

But the creature wasn’t 
bent on attack. It brushed by 
them, its ugly eyes fixed on 
some unguessable destination. 

Then it was gone. 

They stared after it, their 
breaths rapid. 

“Are you hurt?” the Doc¬ 
tor said. 

“No,” Marisa gasped. “No, 
I don’t think so. Maybe— 
maybe I frightened it as much 
as it frightened me. Its 
claw—” 

“What about it?” 

“It was strangely hot—” 
She looked at her wrist, in 
curiosity and revulsion. 

“Listen!” the Doctor said. 

They cocked their, ears into 
the night, and the shrill 
scream of sirens broke the si¬ 
lence. 

“Someone’s coming,” Ma¬ 
risa said. “Thank God—” 

There were two jeeps ap¬ 
proaching, and as they came 
in view of the truck and 
trailer, they braked sharply 
to a halt. At first, Dr. Leo¬ 
nardo and the girl were 
alarmed at the number of 
strange men who jumped out. 
There were armed Carbinieri, 
the Commissario of the Gerra 
police force, an unfamiliar 
balding gentleman in civilian 
clothes, and— 


Marisa saw the man in the 
uniform, and recognized her 
own bandages on his arm and 
forehead. The sight of him 
somehow caused her to be¬ 
come more confident and 
composed. 

“I beg your pardon,” he 
said to her grandfather. “But 
you must be Professor—” 

Dr. Leonardo wouldn’t wait 
for the formalities. He turned 
to the Commissario and said: 
“There is a strange animal, 
Signore. We were carrying it 
in our truck, and it broke 
away—” 

“Wait!” the young man 
snapped. “A strange animal 
—like nothing you’ve ever 
seen before?” 

“Like something no one 
has seen before,” the Doctor 
said emphatically. “I had 
been keeping it in a cage in 
back of the truck, but it 
broke out. I do not know 
where such strength comes 
from. It grabbed my grand¬ 
daughter, and then ran 
off—” 

The Colonel looked at the 
girl for the first time. 

“Hello! It’s you—almost-a- 
doctor.” 

His words brought her 
chin into the air, and she 
turned her head aside. But 
instead of noticing her 
haughty gesture, he continued 
to speak to Dr. Leonardo. 
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“Tell me about the crea¬ 
ture, Professor. It’s all right 
—I'm Colonel Robert Calder, 
United States Air Force. The 
—the creature is connected 
with an important mission.” 

“And I,” Dr. Leonardo said 
proudly, “am not Professor 
Leonardo. My title, sir, is 
Doctor. Doctor of zoology. 
This is my granddaughter, 
Marisa.” 

Marisa looked at Colonel 
Calder, but his worried face 
didn’t respond to her glance. 
She didn’t like being ignored, 
but the hard-eyed young 
Colonel was intent upon 
learning more about the 
escaped beast. 

“The creature,” he said im¬ 
patiently. “You must tell me 
everything you know. Every¬ 
thing, mind.” 

“First it was this high,” 
Dr. Leonardo said, measuring 
with tremulous hands. “Then 
this height. And now it is tall, 
nearly as tall as a man. Big¬ 
ger-bigger.” 

Dr. Uhl spoke. “Is that the 
normal rate of growth?” 

“Not as far as I know,” 
Calder said. “The only data 
we have are in Dr. Sharman’s 
notes.” He frowned at the old 
man. “And where is the ani¬ 
mal now?” 

“It fled into the woods. It 
has amazing strength, Colo- 
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nel; the very bars of its cage 
were torn apart. It’s danger¬ 
ous—” 

“Let’s go,” Calder said. But 
Dr. Leonardo stopped his de¬ 
parture. 

“Please! You must tell me. 
I must know! What is that 
creature ? Where does it come 
from ?” 

“I can’t answer questions 
now. Best thing for you and 
your granddaughter now, 
Doctor, is to keep heading to¬ 
wards Rome, away from 
here.” 

“Let us go with you!” 

“Sorry, Doctor. Not now. 
But thanks for all your help.” 

He turned and gestured to¬ 
wards the others. 

“Into the woods,” he said. 
“We’ll have to track the beast 
down on foot!” 

They moved on towards the 
wooded area. Marisa looked 
after them, particularly at 
the retreating back of the 
rude and single-minded young 
officer. 

“It looks like my patient’s 
recovered,” she said ruefully. 
“But his manners are no bet¬ 
ter.” 

“Come, Marisa.” Dr. Leo¬ 
nardo headed back for the 
truck. “We must make Rome 
by dawn. There are many 
things I must tell them at the 
Museo . . .” 
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CHAPTER VI 
Horror Takes Shape 


HE creature hungered. 

The hunger was sharp 
in its vitals. Unsatisfied 
juices oozed into its mouth. 
Its three-taloned hands quiv¬ 
ered with its need. Its eyes 
burned with the desire for 
nourishment. 

It staggered through the 
thick underbrush, a blind in¬ 
stinct taking control of its 
strangely _ articulated legs, 
driving it forward to some 
unknown source of food. A 
food it had never tasted, but 
a food that millennia of in- 
breeding on a world far away 
had made necessary for its 
survival. 

The food was here. It wait¬ 
ed somewhere beyond this 
tangled wilderness, and the 
creature was determined to 
reach it. 

A whinnying sound halted 
its progress. Four-legged 
beasts, with long silky manes 
and narrow shanks, became 
frightened at its approach. 
They bolted from beneath the 
large tree where they had 
been grazing peacefully, their 
manes streaming out behind 
them. 


The creature regarded their 
flight blankly, and moved for¬ 
ward again. 

Then he saw the structures. 

They were small, snug 
buildings that housed the 
excitable two-legged things 
which had placed him in a 
metal prison and brought him 
high to the mountains. There 
was a fence that enclosed 
more of the silky-maned four¬ 
legged beasts, and they too 
whinnied as he came into 
view. 

From further off, a bleat¬ 
ing noise was heard. 

The creature joined the 
night-chorus of sounds. His 
breathing became heavy. He 
grunted and hissed in de¬ 
fiance and hatred of the world 
that was now his home, his 
tail swishing back and forth 
on the tall grass. Then he 
roared a challenge eons old 
to the universe at large, and 
lumbered towards the sound 
of bleating animals in the 
field. 

They were smaller animals 
than he had surprised under 
the tree, animals covered with 
kinky hair. Their bleating in¬ 
tensified as he came upon 
them, and then they broke 
and scattered in instinctive 
fear of the alien creature. 

But one didn’t flee. A small 
animal, too small for wisdom, 
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tugged at the resisting grass 
with his tiny mouth. A rum¬ 
ble came from the deep 
throat of the creature as he 
moved towards it. 

Then he stopped. 

His dragon’s head raised in 
the air, as if sensing some¬ 
thing more important than 
this innocent target of his 
wrath. An implanted desire 
stirred within him, and he 
turned from the tiny animal 
and headed back towards the 
structures of the two-legged 
ones. 

Vittorio grumbled at the 
pain in his back. 

Each day, the soil of the 
farmland seemed to resist his 
efforts more and more. To¬ 
day, his plow had struck a 
buried rock in the fields, and 
the blades, never too sharp 
for the unyielding ground, 
were now hopelessly in need 
of repair. 

It had been a good life 
once, when he was young and 
strong and Maria was alive, 
and the stubbornness of the 
soil had seemed only a right¬ 
ful challenge. But now he was 
old, and alone, and his back 
hurt. 

In the barnyard, the mon¬ 
grel dog he had taken for 
companionship, began to bark. 
The sound was an annoying 
yap, and he shouted: 
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“Silencio, Carlo!” 

Still Carlo barked, and 
Vittorio muttered impreca¬ 
tions on the animal’s shaggy 
head. If he wasn’t so tired, he 
would have thrashed the 
beast into quiet. Not too hard, 
of course; just enough to si¬ 
lence him for the night. It was 
no use hurting your only 
friend. 

Then he heard the squawk¬ 
ing of the chickens in the hen 
house, and he shook his head 
in chagrin. That was the way 
of animals; one complained 
and the others must join the 
chorus. Perhaps they were 
not so different from people. 

But when Vittorio heard 
the whinnying of the horses 
in the barn, he became cu¬ 
rious. 

He went to the window and 
peered through it. For a mo¬ 
ment, he thought he saw a 
shadow cross the path of 
moonlight in the barnyard, a 
shadow bigger than a ma¬ 
rauding fox. 

He pulled on his boots, 
groaning at the effort, and 
then lifted his rusty shotgun 
from the wall. He took the 
coal oil lantern from the 
table, and went out into the 
night. 

The creature walked into 
the building, its walls hung 
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with strange objects of hide 
and wood and metal. There 
were piles of stuff like dried 
grass everywhere, and in the 
rear, two enclosures held 
more of the four-legged 
whinnying beasts it had en¬ 
countered in the meadow. 
They too became over¬ 
wrought at his presence, 
throwing themselves against 
the wooden pens in fright. 
Their neighing was hysteri¬ 
cal; their hooves thundered 
against the stalls. 

Then one of the horses 
broke from its prison, and 
went streaming out of the 
building. The others soon fol¬ 
lowed him, and the creature 
stood back and regarded their 
flight in puzzlement. 

He moved further into the 
barn, and found sacks filled 
with peculiar grains. He rip¬ 
ped them open and overturn¬ 
ed them, sniffing the contents, 
and turning away with a hiss 
of discontent. 

Then a sack yielded a 
powdery substance. He scoop¬ 
ed some into his three-taloned 
hands and put it to his mouth. 
He growled with pleasure at 
the taste, at the warmth it 
imparted to his complaining 
stomach. Contentedly, the 
creature dined on the yellow¬ 
ish powder from the farmer’s 
stores. 
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But his meal wasn’t to be 
peaceful. 

A yapping, snarling, glow¬ 
ering animal was standing 
menacingly in the doorway, a 
small belligerent thing with 
fiery eyes and ridiculous short 
legs. It hesitated only for a 
moment, and then sprung to 
engage the creature in com¬ 
bat. 

At first, the suddenness of 
the attack caught the crea¬ 
ture off balance. Then it met 
the challenge with a roar of 
hatred. 

The dog’s teeth tried to 
sink their way into the scaly 
throat of the thing from 
Venus; its claws raked the 
tough, hide viciously. But the 
sharp talons and unworldly 
strength of the creature soon 
took command. Broken and 
bleeding, the animal was torn 
from its grip and flung dis¬ 
dainfully in a comer of the 
building. 

Vittorio came into the barn¬ 
yard, just as the awful sounds 
of the death-struggle were 
fading away. He held his coal 
oil lantern high to shed a pool 
of light around his feet. 

“Carlo!” he called. “Carlo!” 

The dog didn’t respond. It 
was strange; he had never 
failed to heed Vittorio’s voice 
before. 

He went to the bam. 

“Hey, Carlo! What’s all the 
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noise, eh, boy? What you got 
there, eh ? You catch yourself 
a nice big rat, Carlo? Carlo!” 

He stepped inside, and the 
lantern’s gleam fell upon the 
animal's mutilated body. 

The farmer stared at it in 
horror and disbelief, still not 
feeling a sense of loss, not 
willing to recognize that 
Carlo, faithful Carlo, was 
dead. 

“Carlo,” he whispered. “I 
did not mean that, about the 
beating. That was old man’s 
talk . . 

He was about to touch the 
body, when a sound in the loft 
drew his frightened atten¬ 
tion. 

The sight of the awesome, 
dragon’s head above him 
froze his features in terror. 

“Don’t move,” a voice said 
behind him. “Back out very 
slowly.” 

Vittorio’s old body couldn’t 
obey the command. He con¬ 
tinued to stare at the mon¬ 
strous creature that had come 
to roost in the straw of his 
loft, his eyes running with 
tears of grief for his lost 
friend, his heart pounding in 
superstitious dread of the 
monster. 

“Easy, old man,” Colonel 
Calder said tightly. “Come 
away from there. Come out 
slowly.” 


Then fingers were touching 
Vittorio’s sleeve, and he fi¬ 
nally reacted. He backed 
away from the frightful sight 
of the creature’s jaws, and 
then turned to see who had 
come to his rescue. 

“Outside,” Calder said. 
“You, too, Dr. Uhl. We have 
to work this out.” 

The civilian scientist gaped 
at his first look at the thing 
from Venus. 

“Incredible!” he said. 
“Even after you told me, Bob 
—I could never have believed 
it—” 

“We’ll talk about it out¬ 
side,” Calder repeated tense¬ 
ly. He stretched out his arms, 
his eyes fixed on the thing in 
the farmer’s loft, pushing the 
men outside the barn. 

When they were all out, he 
shut the door carefully, and 
turned to the Commissario. 

“The creature must be cap¬ 
tured alive, Commissario. 
That is our main task. I saw 
a wagon outside; perhaps 
your men could bring it into 
the barn.” 

The police chief waved to 
his men. “II carreto! Pronto!” 

“And we’ll need a pole, a 
sharp wooden pole.” 

“Una pala—subito!” 

Dr. Uhl went to the door of 
the barn, his expression 
awed. “I’ve had nightmares in 
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my time,” he said. “But never 
anything like this. Were there 
many such creatures on Ve¬ 
nus, Bob?” 

“Hundreds, perhaps thou¬ 
sands. It’s hard to say, Dr. 
Uhl; we had so little time to 
explore the planet. But from 
what we saw of them, we fig¬ 
ured that they’re really not 
ferocious—only when provok¬ 
ed. It’s my guess that the 
poor dog attacked first.” 

“Perhaps Venus is going 
through its prehistoric period 
now, just as Earth had to. 
The only resemblance I can 
find is to a tyrannosaurus, or 
some such beast. Gould that 
be the answer?” 

“Maybe so,” Calder said. 
“And who can say what 
they’ll evolve eventually ? 
Maybe something better than 
Man, something that won’t be 
terrified of anything just be¬ 
cause of its ugliness . . .” 

Behind them, the Commis- 
sario was urging on his Car- 
binieri, who were pushing the 
farmer’s hay wagon towards 
the barn door. They backed it 
up to the doorway, steering 
the ancient vehicle by its 
wagon tongue. 

“Good,” Calder said. He 
grasped the side of the wagon 
and shook it. “Not the stur¬ 
diest cage in the world for our 
friend, but I suppose it will 
have to do.” 
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“Signore—” 

It was the old farmer, a 
long sharp-pointed wooden 
pole in his hand. 

“Grazie,” Calder said. 

“Signore, the dog, Car¬ 
lo—” 

“Yes?” 

The old man bowed his 
head. “Nothing ... I am sad¬ 
dened. The dog, it was only a 
mongrel, and it was lazy, not 
good for much. But Carlo was 
my friend, Signore. This 
thing in the barn. What will 
be the end of all this?” 

“You won’t have to worry 
about it,” Calder said crisply, 
taking the pole from his 
hands. “Exactly what I need. 
I’m going to try to prod the 
creature into the wagon. If I 
succeed, get ready to slam the 
tailgate closed.” 

Dr. Uhl said: “Can I 
help.” 

“No, just slam the gate in 
time.” His face hardened. “I 
have to capture it alive,” he 
said flatly. “Alive and unhurt, 
Commissario.” He pointed to 
the police chief’s gun. “That 
means no shooting. Under¬ 
stand?” 

The Commissario nodded 
grimly, and wiped his face 
with his palm. 

They opened the door, and 
cleared a path for the Colo¬ 
nel to enter the barn. He held 
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the pole lightly beneath his 
arm, like a lancer going into 
battle, and walked slowly into 
the darkness. 

The Carbinieri rolled the 
wagon in after him, and the 
men gathered at its side to 
watch the battle joined. 

There was moonlight on the 
floor of the bam, and its 
beams cast an unearthly light 
on the scaly hide of the crea¬ 
ture hiding in the loft. It was 
making ugly, warning noises 
in its throat. 

Calder stopped in front of 
the beast, and lifted the pole 
into the air. 

The creature snarled. 

Calder reached out and 
prodded him slightly. A three- 
taloned hand slapped out, and 
the Colonel retreated quickly. 
Then he shoved the pole for¬ 
ward again, and once more 
the creature flailed at it. 

“I don’t want to hurt you,” 
Calder muttered. “If you 
could only understand . . .” 

He raised the pole again. 

The creature leaped! 

Calder backed away hastily, 
stumbled on some slippery 
substance on the floor of the 
barn. He recovered just in 
time to keep the pole between 
the infuriated thing from 
Venus and himself. 

It stood rigid, its eyes 
gleaming in the moonlight, its 
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jaws parted and moist with 
bitterness and anger. 

It moved swiftly to the 
right and to the left, its claws 
raking out in an effort to 
grasp the tantalizing pole. It 
couldn’t stop its rapid move¬ 
ment, couldn’t stop its elusive 
jabs at its body. 

“Easy, easy,” Calder mut¬ 
tered, trying to force the 
beast towards the wagon. 

The sounds in the crea¬ 
ture’s throat were now awful 
to hear. The pole taunted it, 
and it could do nothing. It 
roared and grumbled, and 
slashed out helplessly. But 
slowly, the pole was pushing 
it backwards, back to the en¬ 
trance of the building where 
the wooden prison awaited 
the beast. 

The Commissario, Dr. Uhl, 
and the others crowded closer 
to the scene of the battle, 
sensing that the moment of 
ensnarement had almost 
come. Dr. Uhl’s face was a 
portrait of strain and tension; 
the Commissario, a man more 
used to violent deeds, merely 
looked worried. 

Again, Calder prodded the 
creature towards the open 
gate of the wagon. 

“Now!” Calder shouted. 

Dr. Uhl sprang forward to 
ready the gate, to slam it shut 
before the creature could bolt 
away. But his action came a 
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second too late; the creature 
lunged in the direction of the 
spectators. 

Vittorio, the old farmer, 
flung his hands up in fear, 
and his lantern slipped from 
his fingers. 

“Look out!” Calder cried. 

Vittorio, crazed with fright, 
threw himself towards the 
wall of the barn. His fingers 
closed around the handle of a 
pitchfork, and he waved it in 
defense. The creature came 
after him, and Calder cursed 
at the farmer’s interference. 

“Put that thing down!” he 
barked. “We’re doing alright 
—it’s just a matter of—” 

The distraction was all that 
the beast from Venus needed. 
With a swoop of its strong 
right arm, it swept the pole 
out of the Colonel’s hand and 
turned to flee. A Carbinieri 
raised his rifle, and Calder 
tore it from his grasp. 

“No shooting! I said no 
shooting!” 

But the rifle wasn’t the 
only weapon Calder had to 
fear. Vittorio, the old farmer, 
hate and loathing in his eyes, 
was raising the pitchfork 
high above his head, and with 
a shrill cry, he drove it deep 
into the back of the creature. 

“No!” Calder cried, his 
voice almost a wail. 

The creature emitted a yell 
of torment, a cry of the 
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damned. He shook his scaly 
body until the piercing tines 
of the fork were loosened, and 
the implement thudded to the 
floor of the bam. 

Then his taloned hands 
reached out in rage and 
grasped Vittorio. Its powerful 
arms closed around the old 
farmer, and they rolled to¬ 
gether to the ground. 

Calder jumped to the wall 
and grabbed a shovel, head¬ 
ing to help the old man. His 
screams were frightful; the 
creature was mauling Vittorio 
as mercilessly as he had de¬ 
stroyed Carlo, the dog. 

Calder raised the shovel 
over his head, and beat at the 
scaly figure with all the 
strength in his arms. Nothing 
seemed to injure it, but the 
attack diverted the creature 
enough to cause him to re¬ 
lease his death-grip on the 
old man’s throat. He snarled 
and whirled upon Calder. The 
Colonel raised the shovel 
again, and the creature lash¬ 
ed out. 

Calder fell; the bandage on 
his arm reddened with blood 
once more. . 

The Commissario had his 
gun drawn. Calder looked up 
at him helplessly, ready to 
shake his head no again. But 
then the creature turned once 
more to the mutilated old man 
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on the floor, and the Commis- 
sario fired. 

It was the signal for gen¬ 
eral action by the Carbinieri. 
They pulled Calder away from 
the danger zone, and began 
pumping bullet’s in the crea¬ 
ture’s direction. Firing, they 
backed out towards the en¬ 
trance of the bam. 

The Commissario swore 
loudly. “He is the devil him¬ 
self! Bullets .have no effect! 
He cannot be killed—” 

The creature left the old 
man and snarled defiantly at 
the men and their weapons. 
Calder had a gun in his hand 
now, too, and he fired point- 
blank at the scaly beast, more 
in Experimentation than an¬ 
ger. 

“Outside!” he shouted. 
“Try and lock him in the 
bam!” 

They reached the entrance, 
and slammed the bam doors 
closed just as the creature 
was upon them. They could 
hear its talons ripping at the 
wood. 

“It’s impossible!” Dr. Uhl 
said shakily. “Bullet’s can’t 
kill the thing, Bob! Maybe 
nothing can! That poor old 
man . . .” 

“Hold the doors!” the 
Commissario shouted to his 
officers. “Bolt it!” 

The doors of the bam 
creaked and bulged with th<j 
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creature’s efforts to escape. 
The Carbinieri pushed against 
it with all their combined 
strength, but the beast inside 
seemed to equal it. 

Then, suddenly, there was 
no pressure. 

“What happened?” Dr. Uhl 
said. 

Calder grimaced. “I don’t 
know. Maybe our friend’s 
given up—” 

The loud crashing of timber 
around the other side told a 
different story. 

“Around the side!” Calder 
yelled. 

They went at a trot to the 
other side of the bam, in the 
. direction of the splintering 
sound. 

“Damn!” Colonel Calder 
said. 

The hole tom in the rotted 
wood was big enough to per¬ 
mit the escape of a creature 
twice the size of the beast 
from the far-off planet of 
Venus. 

They stood around Dr. Leo¬ 
nardo’s trailer, watching the 
Commissario pace nervously 
back and forth, their faces 
weary and resigned. 

Finally, the police chief 
halted his march, and turned 
to Colonel Calder. 

“I do not like this thing,” 
he said flatly. “I do not like 
it!” 
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“I don’t like it much my¬ 
self, Commissario,” the Colo¬ 
nel drawled. “But I don’t 
think we have any choice in 
the matter. We have to hunt 
the creature down, no matter 
how long it takes.’’ 

Marisa appeared at the 
door of the trailer. She came 
forward to the Colonel’s side, 
but he ignored her. 

“Colonel!” 

“Yes?’’ 

She looked at Calder and 
clucked her tongue as if he 
were a disobedient child. 

“I hate to intrude on your 
precious private thoughts. 
But I’d like to change the 
bandages on your arm.” 

He looked down at it, as if 
seeing the freshly-opened 
wound for the first time. 

“I guess you’re right.” 

“Thanks for the compli¬ 
ment. Come inside the trailer; 
I have bandages and tape.” 

He followed her with some 
reluctance, his head turning 
in the direction of the escap¬ 
ed creature. Once inside, he 
sat wearily at the table as the 
girl went to work with effi¬ 
cient fingers, cutting away 
the soiled bandage with a 
scissors. 

Her annoyance faded as she 
wound the fresh cloth around 
his arm. Her expression be¬ 
came contrite. 

“You’re worried about 
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what happened—about where 
the creature’s gone.” 

“We’ll find him,” Calder 
said. “We’ve got to.” 

“I feel partly responsible 
for the whole thing. If we 
knew what we had our hands 
on, we would have taken 
greater precautions. But 
grandfather always takes the 
academic approach to things 

“It’s not your fault, or Dr. 
Leonardo’s. You couldn’t have 
known what the creature was. 
Even I wouldn’t have guessed 
that it could grow so rapid¬ 
ly.” He sighed in chagrin and 
exhaustion. 

“I guess I haven’t been 
very considerate,” Marisa 
said. “I know you’ve got a lot 
on your mind; I shouldn’t 
have expected you to be over¬ 
ly polite.” 

His face softened. 

“If that’s an apology, I 
think it went in the wrong 
direction. All you’ve done is 
try to help, and all I’ve done 
is snarl at you. That’s one of 
my problems, bullheadedness, 
temper, whatever you call it. 
I got the official opinion on 
that from Uncle Sam.” 

“I don’t understand it.” 

“Skip it.” He smiled and 
touched her hand. “But when 
all this is over, maybe you’ll 
let me make a formal apology. 
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Over a table for two in a dark 
cafe—” 

She smiled. “With a candle 
burning on the table?” 

“And a bottle of wine . . 

She put her tools back in 
the bag, thoughtfully. 

“Is it true, what I heard 
them say? About this crea¬ 
ture? Is it true that you 
found it on—Venus?” 

“It’s true, all right.” 

“Venus!” Her eyes glowed. 
“So far away ...” 

“More than twenty million 
miles,” Calder said. “But now 
I’m beginning to feel that 
twenty million miles isn’t 
really so far. When we go 
back—” 

“Go back ?” Marisa gasped. 
“You don’t mean that?” 

“Of course I mean it. We 
must go back, or the whole 
trip was for nothing. All 
those lives, for nothing. Oh, 
I don’t mean just for the min¬ 
erals and precious metals— 
they have importance, sure. 
But just to do it. Just to make 
the journey!” 

He clenched his teeth, and 
she looked at him in alarm. 

“But why? Why? What 
makes it so important to 
you ?” 

“I don’t know,” Calder 
said. “It was like a preview 
of Hell up there. Great dust 
clouds, hot orange sky, mist, 
burning desert. And then that 
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poison in the air, the choking, 
the pain in the lungs—” 

“How terrible!” 

“Terrible and wonderful!” 
Calder said. “I never expe¬ 
rienced such pain or such fear 
in my life, Marisa. But I’d go 
again, if they asked me. And 
I’d go to Mars—to Neptune— 
to Jupiter—to the stars!” 

She was shaking her head 
sadly. 

“I don’t think much of your 
dream, Colonel. It’s like a 
crazy thirst that can’t be 
quenched. What can such 
trips bring you ? More death ? 
More creatures like that—” 

“It makes no difference!” 

“It does!” she said an¬ 
grily. “With such an imper¬ 
fect world here—what gives 
us the right to seek others? 
What can we bring them?” 

“You don’t understand—” 

“I do! You men have given 
up on this world of ours. 
That’s why you look up at 
space and have your crazy 
dreams! You don’t know how 
to live on Earth. You kill each 
other, torture, betray—” Her 
voice was shrill. “So you want 
escape, Colonel. That’s the 
real truth, isn’t it? Escape 
from yourselves!” 

Surprisingly, there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“Marisa!” 

“Oh, let me alone! Go out 
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and kill your poor beast. Show 
it how well we behave on our 
planet. Shoot it with your 
guns—destroy it with your 
bombs—” 

“Hey, hey,” he said gently, 
his arms closing around her 
comfortingly. “Take it easy, 
almost-a-doctor. Why so up¬ 
set ?” 

She put her head against 
his shoulder. 

“Listen,” Calder told her, 
“I'm the last guy in the world 
that wants to kill the poor 
thing. It was harmless on its 
own world. I want to keep it 
alive, so we can find out how 
it breathes—how it can sur¬ 
vive on Venus when we 
can’t.” 

She dried her eyes, and 
moved away from him. 

“Your humanity is touch¬ 
ing—” 

“Whose being bitter now?” 

“I'm sorry.” She looked up 
and smiled wanly. “This— 
this is very unprofessional 
behavior.” 

He laughed, and put his 
arms towards her again. 

“Bob!” 

They looked towards the 
door. Dr. Uhl was in the 
doorway, his face flushed, his 
hand clutching the notebook 
they had taken from the dead 
hands of Dr. Sharman. Ma- 
risa’s grandfather was behind 
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him, his face reflecting the 
scientist’s excitement. 

“What is it?” Calder said. 

“Something I found in 
Sharman’s notebook. Look— 
he wrote that the basic diet 
of the creatures is sulfur— 
raw sulfur!” 

“Yes, I remember reading 
that. But what’s the point?” 

Dr. Leonard stepped for¬ 
ward. “There are rich sulfur 
beds in Sicily. Not many kilo¬ 
meters from here—” 

“From here?” 

“Yes! At the base of Mount 
Etna!” 

Calder’s fist struck his palm 
with enthusiasm. “Of course! 
We’ll scour that mountain 
area in the morning! If the 
creature’s there—we’ll cap¬ 
ture him!” 

Dr. Leonardo spoke to Dr. 
Uhl. “At that time, Doctor, I 
would consider it an honor to 
extend the facilities of the 
Gardino Zoologica in Roma 
for its observation and exam¬ 
ination.” 

“Thank you, Dr. Leonardo.” 

A new voice came from the 
doorway. 

“That will not be necessary, 
gentlemen.” 

They looked at the stony 
face of the Commissario of 
Police. 

“There will be no further 
attempts to capture that 
monster alive.” 
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“I don’t understand,” Cal- 
der said. 

“I must inform you that 
there is no longer cooperation 
between us. The monster must 
be destroyed! It has badly 
maimed one man—it may kill 
others. My duty is first to the 
welfare of my people. A poor 
second to contribute to such 
outlandish scientific investiga¬ 
tions.” He bowed. “I am sorry, 
gentlemen. But this is how it 
must be.” 

He turned to the door 
again. 

“Please Signore Commis- 
sario!” Calder said loudly. 
“Wait a minute! You can’t 

He followed the police chief 
outside, and saw the Commis- 
sario already entering the 
jeep with three of his Carbi- 
nieri. With a grind of its 
motor, the, vehicle started 
down the road, heading back 
for Gerra. 

The second jeep was quick¬ 
ly occupied by another of the 
Sicilian policeman, and Calder, 
his face livid, jumped to stop 
him from turning the key in 
the ignition. 

“You got a passenger, 
pal!” 

The policeman shook his 
head violently, and Calder 
pushed him off the wheel. He 
staggered out of the door and 
almost fell to the ground. 
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“Dr. Uhl!” Calder shouted. 
The scientist came over at a 
trot and leaped into the seat 
beside the Colonel. 

“Fermati!” the Carbinieri 
cried, reaching for his gun as 
the jeep drove off. “Fermati!” 
He was frantic with rage. 

He lifted the gun in the air, 
but Marisa was behind him. 
Her arm went out and pulled 
the weapon down. He looked 
at her in disgust, and then 
ruefully put the gun back 
into the holster. 

Dr. Leonardo came to his 
granddaughter’s side. 

“Such a violent man,” he 
said softly. “This Colonel 
Calder. This is a passion with 
him.” 

“Yes,” Marisa said, staring 
down the road. “A pas¬ 
sion . . .” 


CHAPTER VII 
Terror Brought to Bay 


T HERESA slammed the 
dish of pasta in front of 
her husband, and Ignacio re¬ 
garded the food with eyes 
stupefied by wine. 

“What is the matter?” she 
said shrilly. “Your big stom¬ 
ach has no more room ? It has 
been drowned in Marsala?” 
“Not hungry,” Ignacio 
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muttered. “Give it to the 
pigs.” 

“It is for the pig. My pig. 
My big pig Ignacio!” 

She put her fists on her 
wide hips and glowered at 
him. “Perhaps if you went out 
and worked all day, like all 
other men, perhaps then you 
would have some appetite in 
the evenings!” 

He poured himself another 
red tumblerful of the wine 
and put the glass to his lips. 
It was the final straw for 
Theresa, and Ignacio knew 
what was to come next. She 
stomped to the door of their 
cabin and flung it open. 

“Out, pig!” she cried. “Out 
with the other wild beasts!” 

He rose wearily, accus¬ 
tomed to this routine. His 
legs shuffled across the floor, 
his hand scratching lazily at 
his round paunch. At the 
doorway, he bowed courteous¬ 
ly to his wife and mumbled: 

“Good night, Signora.” 

“Good -bye!” 

She slammed the door after 
him, and immediately set up 
a wail inside the cabin, loud 
enough for him, the pigs, and 
neighbors a mile away to 
hear. It failed to change 
Ignacio’s stubbornly vague 
expression. He yawned wide¬ 
ly and moved off down the 
road, heading for Louisa’s and 
more wine. 


It was a fine, bright night, 
with a full moon and many 
stars. He liked looking at the 
stars, especially when he was 
carrying wine. They blinked 
and shifted so prettily under 
the effects of it. Ah, Marsala 
was wonderful! He could see 
twice as many stars as the 
abstainers. Was that not in 
itself a very good reason for 
drinking? 

Ignacio felt very proud of 
this clever reasoning, and he 
began to hum a cheerful song 
as he trudged down the road 
towards the village tavern. 

But after a while, the long 
walk began to tire him. He 
sighed, and sat down on a 
rock to think things over. The 
wine felt warm inside him, 
and he closed his eyes in an 
invitation to a time of sweet 
slumber. 

The sound that awoke him 
was a growl. 

“Yes, yes, Theresa,” he 
said thickly. “I am going 
now, right now.” 

Still the growl came, and 
Ignacio pried open his eyes 
and looked around him. 

“Theresa?” he said. 

Then he realized he was in 
the woods, and that the growl 
had come from some animal 
thing. He chuckled to him¬ 
self, thinking how he would 
tell the men at Louisa!s of his 
humorous error. 
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He raised himself from the 
rock. 

The growl became a roar! 

Ignacio turned his head 
swiftly this way and that, un¬ 
til he saw the thing moving 
among the trees. He rubbed 
his eyes and tried to erase 
the image. But the more he 
rubbed, the more the vision 
seemed real. 

“I see it,” he said to him¬ 
self. “But naturally, of 
course, I do not see it. No one 
can see such things in Sicily. 
Therefore, I cannot see it.” 

The thing in the woods 
came closer, and its unbeliev¬ 
able head poked from the un¬ 
derbrush and stared at him. 

Ignacio’s legs began to 
tremble. 

“I do not see it,” he said 
aloud. “I do not see it. But I 
am afraid it sees me.” 

The thing’s jaws parted, 
and the sound that came from 
its scaly throat made Ignacio 
shriek in terror. He leaped 
into the air and turned his 
back on the creature. Then his 
legs, which had not moved 
with such speed since he was 
a boy, now remembered how 
to travel. They carried him 
back up the road, pumping 
furiously in an overwhelming 
desire to get away from the 
thing that was not to be seen 
in Sicily. 

He reached the doorway of 
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his cabin in a fifth of the time 
he had taken to reach the rock 
in the road. He yanked open 
the door, shut and bolted it 
behind him, and stood pant¬ 
ing against it with opened 
mouth and fear-filled saucer 
eyes. 

“What is it?” his wife said, 
pausing at her meal, the 
pasta still dripping from her 
fork. 

“A beast—a thing—a de¬ 
mon—” Ignacio gasped. 

“You are crazy. Crazy with 
drink!” 

“I swear to you! A dragon 
in Sicily! Fifty feet high! 
Breathing flames! I saw it 
with my own eyes!” 

She snorted, and continued 
to eat. “Wine and an empty 
stomach,” she said con¬ 
temptuously. 

Ignacio looked suddenly 
uncertain. 

Then his face became de¬ 
termined. He stalked over to 
the table and lifted the half¬ 
full bottle of Marsala. He took 
it over to the wash-basin and 
poured the contents down the 
drain. 

“Never again!” he said 
forcefully. 

Theresa clapped her hands 
in happiness. “Ignacio—you 
mean this?” 

“Yes! I mean it, Theresa! 
Never again buy such cheap 
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wine. From now on—only the 
best!” 

General McIntosh scowled 
at the rude flooring of the 
Commune di Gerra. Every 
now and - then, the striding 
feet of the Commissario of 
the Gerra Police crossed his 
line of vision, and his scowl 
grew broader. 

Beside him, the Italian 
Government official, Signore 
Contino, watched the Com- 
missario’s restless pacing 
with grave patience. 

“This is my position, 
Signore Contino.” 

The police chief mopped at 
his brow, and his .hands ges¬ 
tured in the air. 

“The safety of the people 
in this district is my affair— 
my primary affair—as long 
as I am Commissario.” He 
stopped in front of Contino. 
“It may be that you will wish 
me replaced. That, of course, 
is your privilege. But until 
then, I intend to function as 
Commissario.” 

Signore Contino clucked. 

“You are an efficient man, 
Signore. A man of sincerity. 
There can be no question of 
replacing you.” 

“This Colonel Calder,” the 
Commissario said, his teeth 
clenched. “Never have I met 
a man more stubborn. Even 
when this creature from Hell 
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was tearing at the flesh of an 
old man before his eyes—he 
worried for the creature’s 
safety. The creature's safety. 
When our bullets failed to kill 
the beast, I would swear to 
the saints that the man was 
happy! I am not accustomed 
to such cold-bloodedness, 
Signore Contino. Even in the 
days of the fascisti —” His 
face went dark at that mem¬ 
ory. 

General McIntosh cleared 
his throat, as if in preamble. 

“You’re not being wholly 
fair, Commissario,” he said 
quietly. “I won’t try and ex¬ 
plain Colonel Calder to you. 
But you must understand 
what this man has lived 
through. You must under¬ 
stand the strange need that 
drives him. He feels the im¬ 
portance of our explorations 
in space with all the fervor 
of a crusade. Maybe he’s a 
fanatic; I don’t know myself. 
But I do know that without 
that creature from Venus for 
us to study—alive—the possi¬ 
bilities of future explorations 
become dim. It was tough 
enough to make the first voy¬ 
age. As for the second—with 
such disastrous results, with 
so many men dead—public 
opinion is not going to be on 
our side. Things are bad and 
could get worse.” 
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“These are deep problems,” 
Contino said sadly. 

“Too deep, perhaps, for 
me!” The Commissario step¬ 
ped in front of the General. 
“I must tell you, General, that 
at daybreak, I intend to use 
every means at my disposal to 
hunt down and destroy that 
creature before it actually 
kills someone.” 

“You can’t!” 

They looked, towards the 
doorway at the man who had 
spoken. Colonel Calder’s face 
was wrathful as he strode 
into the room, followed by Dr. 
Uhl. 

“Bob—” the General said. 

“He can’t do it, General! 
Not before—” 

“Bob!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“May I remind you that the 
Commissario is a Sicilian po¬ 
lice chief, performing the 
duties of his office?” 

“Yes, sir, but—” Calder’s 
face changed as a thought 
struck him. “Would there be 
any objection if Dr. Uhl and 
I tried to track the animal and 
take it alive?” 

“Yes,” Dr. Uhl said eager¬ 
ly. “Before the Commissario 
has it destroyed—” 

McIntosh shrugged. “No 
objection from me. But from 
what I've heard of the beast, 
it won’t be that easy.” He 
looked at Signore Contino. 
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“What do you think, Sig¬ 
nore ?” 

Contino said: “How do you 
propose to do this? How will 
you go about it?” 

“I’ve been thinking about 
it,” Calder said eagerly. “I re¬ 
membered something we 
found out about the crea¬ 
tures, by accident. We had set 
up power lines outside the 
ship, and one of the beasts got 
careless and tried to chew 
them up. They weren’t high- 
voltage lines, but the charge 
was still strong enough to 
stun- the creature into sense¬ 
lessness. That means they’re 
extremely susceptible to elec¬ 
tric shock. Controlled voltage 
can paralyze it. If we could 
get us two helicopters and a 
squad of armed paratroopers, 
we might be able to drop an 
electrically-charged wire net 
on the beast.” 

He looked back and forth 
at the General and Signore 
Contino. “All I ask is permis¬ 
sion to try.” 

Contino pursed his lips. 

“If it can be done—before 
human life is threatened— 
then the Italian Government 
has no objection.” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

McIntosh touched his arm. 
“You’ll have your ’copters 
first thing in the morning.. 

The giant whirlybird, its 
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motors roaring and its rotors 
spinning, pushed itself off the 
air strip and hung like some 
peculiar insect about eight 
feet in the air. 

The crew chief, a thick¬ 
shouldered Sergeant with a 
grinning face black with 
grease, ducked beneath the 
upraised fuselage and beck¬ 
oned for his men to follow. 
They came on the run, drag¬ 
ging a huge net of steel wir¬ 
ing, and began fastening it to 
the undercarriage of the heli¬ 
copter. When the job was 
completed, he commanded 
them again, and they scat¬ 
tered. 

“Up you go!” he shouted. 

The helicopter’s rotors in¬ 
creased their revolutions, and 
the big craft rose into the 
air. 

Colonel Calder and Dr. Uhl, 
standing to one side of the 
air strip, watched in suspense 
as the pilot reached his arm 
over the side of the cabin, 
tugging at the releasing wire. 
The net was freed of its fas¬ 
tening, and it plummeted to 
the ground. 

“Right on target!” the 
crew chief grinned. 

He came running towards 
the Colonel as the ’copter de¬ 
scended once more. 

“The hook’s working fine, 
sir. Maybe we ought to try a 
few more dry runs.” 
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“No,” Calder said. “We 
don’t have the time to spare. 
We’ll just have to pray that 
the net doesn’t jam when 
we’re over our target.” 

“Yeah,” the chief grinned. 
“This here target, sir. I hear 
it’s some kind of big lizard—” 

“Something like that. Only 
a little uglier than any lizard 
you ever saw, Sergeant. And 
bigger. It was the height of 
a man, last time we saw it. 
It’s probably bigger now.” 

“Sounds like fun. Shoulda 
brought my camera.” 

Dr. Uhl smiled at him. 
“You won’t have time for pic¬ 
tures, Sergeant. If that charg¬ 
ed net doesn’t knock the 
creature out, we’ll all be 
pretty busy. Bullets don’t 
have any effect on it.” 

The crew chief’s smile be¬ 
came strained. Then he look¬ 
ed over at the soldiers who 
were loading sacks into the 
helicopter. 

“What’s that for, sir?” 

“Sulfur,” Calder told him. 
“I’m taking on a load of sul¬ 
fur to feed our prisoner when 
we capture it.” 

Dr. Uhl watched the load¬ 
ing, his face glum. 

“Yes. If the Commissario 
doesn’t capture it first.” 

A signal from the first ’cop¬ 
ter caught the attention of 
the crew chief. 
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“Looks like we’re ready to 
board ’Copter One, sir.” 

“Good.” Calder looked at 
the Doctor. “You take the 
first ’copter, Doc. I’ll take the 
second with the men. And 
Doc—” 

“Yes?” 

“That net you’re carrying. 
It’ll be like a parachute, Doc 
—it’s got to work the first 
time.” 

Dr. Uhl grinned and hur¬ 
ried off. 

Calder headed for the sec¬ 
ond helicopter warming up on 
the airstrip. A squad of sol¬ 
diers, carbines strapped to 
their field packs, were enter¬ 
ing the craft. Two of them 
carried a portable generator. 
The Colonel hopped in beside 
the pilot, and waved two fin¬ 
gers at him. 

“All aboard. Let’s go!” 

Even as Colonel Calder’s 
helicopters were readying for 
the takeoff, the Commissario 
and his Carbinieri were al¬ 
ready on the track of the 
beast. 

Not since the war had such 
a grim contingent appeared 
on the rugged Sicilian coun¬ 
tryside, Uniformed, tight-lip¬ 
ped men, heavily armed with 
pistols, carbines, M-3’s. There 
were flame-throwers, too, with 
the long ugly snouts and the 
promise of searing death in 
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their black, ugly muzzles. 

The men walked swiftly, 
heading for a pile of flat 
rocks ahead, the panting po¬ 
lice dogs straining at their 
leashes by their side. 

“Wait,” the Commissario 
said. 

He stepped forward to 
mount the rise and survey the 
countryside with his binocu¬ 
lars. 

Something moved in range 
of his lenses, and he let the 
binoculars fall to his chest. 
Then he gestured the men 
forward. 

His Sergeant-at-arms came 
alongside. “Did you see him, 
Commissario? The big beast 
from the heavens ?” 

“Don’t look so frightened, 
Enrico. Yes, I have seen the 
beast. He is big and ugly, but 
he is not invincible. We must 
not have any fear of him. 
With our guns and our flame¬ 
throwers—” 

Enrico muttered and cross¬ 
ed himself. “They say guns 
do not harm him.” 

“Then we will use fire. Fer- 
mati!” 

He halted the men again, 
and his arm pointed to the 
rippling water beneath them. 

“There! By the river!” 

Their eyes strained to see, 
and the police dogs began to 
bay. 
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“The creature!” Enrico 
gasped. He tugged at his gun- 
belt, his face white. 

“Wait! We must get 
closer—” 

Now they were in full sight 
of the beast, rearing on its 
splayed legs to stare at them 
in surprise and anger at be¬ 
ing disturbed. It was the dogs 
who were most reckless; they 
tore their way from the 
leashes of the Carbinieri, and 
went running towards the 
startled monster at the 
river’s edge. 

The creature bellowed at 
the barking animals stream¬ 
ing towards it. Then it turned 
and made for a high, tree- 


dotted incline some ten yards 
away. 

“He escapes!” Enrico cried. 

“No!” the Commissario 
said. “The incline is too steep 
—he is caught—” 

The beast’s predicament en¬ 
couraged them. One after 
another, the Carbinieri drew 
their pistols and began to fire 
at the monster. Desperately, 
the beast was trying to scale 
the incline and escape the 
rapidly - approaching force 
that was coming to do him 
hurt. 

“We’ve got him!” Enrico 
cried joyfully. 

But even as the words came 
from his mouth, they saw the 
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creature rear back and make 
a mighty spring towards the 
crest of the incline. For a mo¬ 
ment, its foot slipped on the 
loose shale, then its taloned 
hands dug into the rock and 
held firm. Another second 
and it was atop the incline, 
bellowing defiantly at its 
pursuers. 

They stood below and fired 
at it, without effect on the 
scaly hide. It hissed and 
growled, and then turned to 
vanish behind a rim of rocks. 

“After it!” the Commis- 
sario yelled. “Don’t let it 
escape!” 

They made an assault upon 
the steep side of the incline. 
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Laboriously, they made the 
climb, the rocks slipping be¬ 
neath their feet in miniature 
landslides. When they came 
to the top of the talus, the 
creature turned upon them 
with a snarl. 

“Enrico! The flamethrow¬ 
ers—” 

The men with the incen¬ 
diary weapons came hastily to 
take the front position before 
the Commissario, planting 
themselves in firing attitudes 
directly in front of the threat¬ 
ening creature. 

“Fire!” 

A whoosh of flame burst 
from the snouts, aimed di¬ 
rectly at the beast. Tips of 
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fire reached it, and the crea¬ 
ture screamed in agony and 
turned to flee. 

“After him! After him!” 

The flamethrowers were on 
the chase, fire spewing from 
their weapons. Again, the 
scorching white tips touched 
the creature. Its scream was 
wild; it made for the safety 
of a large boulder surround¬ 
ed by shrubbery. The flames 
crackled into the dry brush, 
and it burst into a ball of fire. 

“The smoke!” Enrico said. 
“Be careful!” 

White clouds were pouring 
from the flaming bush, form¬ 
ing a smoke-screen between 
the Commissario’s men and 
the creature, choking their 
lungs and blocking their view 
while the alien beast fled. 

“Back! Back!” the Com- 
missario ordered, gathering 
his forces away from the 
windward side of the smoke 
and flames. Angrily, he heft¬ 
ed his binoculars to his eyes 
and tried to pierce the white 
fog that his own weapons had 
created. 

But his eyes found nothing. 

“We have lost him,” he 
said bitterly. “Now we must 
separate, so that we can cover 
more territory. The beast 
must be found!” 

The helicopter dipped low 
over the terrain, and Colonel 
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Calder peered over the side 
and pointed down to the bil¬ 
lowing smoke. 

“Forest fire!” he shouted. 

“Want to go down?” 

“No! But let’s drop and 
have a look—” 

The pilot leaned on the 
stick, and the whirlybird de¬ 
scended at a steep angle in the 
direction of the fire. They 
scanned the area for some 
five minutes, but saw noth¬ 
ing. 

Then the Colonel spotted 
something in the distance. He 
clapped his hand on the pi¬ 
lot’s shoulder to draw his 
attention. 

“Look! I think we’ve found . 
him!” 

“Mother of God!” the pilot 
said, at his first sight of their 
prey. 

In the distance, they saw 
the creature standing beside 
a bubbling pool of sulfur. Cal¬ 
der reached for the radio¬ 
phone and beamed in the 
companion ’copter. 

“Dr. Uhl! I think we’ve 
spotted the animal. It looks 
like it’s after the sulfur pits. 
We’re going in.” 

“Right,” the Doctor said. 
“Only give us a chance to fol¬ 
low you, Colonel. Don’t forget 
—we’re the boys with the 
net.” 

“I won’t,” Calder said 
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tightly. His lips and eyes 
were grim. 

They could see the crea¬ 
ture raising its awesome 
head, now larger than before, 
at the sound of the approach¬ 
ing motors. 

“Circle him!” Calder said. 
“Look for a clear spot for us 
to land in.” 

The whirlybird dropped 
lower, heading straight for 
the creature. It spun about, 
its jaws snapping in hatred at 
the annoying sound of spin¬ 
ning rotors. 

“Here they come!” 

They saw the second heli¬ 
copter appearing to the left, 
its steel-wired net hanging 
beneath the fusilage. The 
creature saw it, too, and its 
head moved uncertainly, not 
sure which strange Earth- 
bird was going to attack first. 
It turned and headed for the 
shadows of a large rock. 

“Damn!” Calder said. “We 
can’t use the net unless we 
get it out in the open!” 

“Maybe if we fired at it—” 

“Wouldn’t do any good. The 
thing’s impervious to bullets 
. . . Wait! We’ll drop some of 
this nice pure sulfur out of 
the ’copter. Maybe that’ll 
tempt our friend!” 

They guided the craft to¬ 
wards the cowering beast, 
and Calder reached behind 
him for a sulfur sack. They 
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opened the hatch, and he sent 
the sack plummeting towards 
the ground, not fifteen yards 
from the creature. Swiftly the 
’copter rose again, just as the 
sack burst open and spilled 
the powdery stuff over the 
ground. 

“Once more!” Calder yelled. 

Another sack went hurtling 
towards the creature, missing 
him by only a few feet. 

“You ever been a bombar¬ 
dier, Colonel ?” the pilot 
grinned. 

“Look! It’s working—” 

The creature was emerging 
from its hiding place, its 
nostrils sniffing the good 
smell of the raw sulfur. 

Calder grabbed the radio¬ 
phone. “It’s taking the bait, 
Doc. We’re ready to move 
now!” 

“Okay. Stand by!” 

The second helicopter was 
moving slowly to the scene. 
The creature, sorely tempted 
by the food it craved, was 
heading cautiously towards 
the spilled sulfur. Then its 
taloned hand was scooping it 
up, stuffing it between its 
dragon-like jaws, filling its 
ravenous stomach. 

“Doc’s ready to move in,” 
Calder said tautly. “Put us 
down on the other side of 
those rocks.” 

The pilot nodded. 
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The moment they touched 
ground, the hatch opened and 
the armed men sprung out, 
their carbines ready. 

“Bring that generator out 
here!” Calder said. “And for 
God’s sake, keep out of sight 
of that thing!” 

Swiftly, moving with as 
little noise as possible, the 
soldiers performed the un¬ 
loading operations, ducking 
low behind the rocks to avoid 
the eyes of the creature. 

“Here she comes.” Calder’s 
eyes were on the second ’cop¬ 
ter. “Let’s have that walkie- 
talkie.” 

A soldier handed him the 
instrument. He put his mouth 
to the receiver and said: 
“Easy, Doc, easy. You’re al¬ 
most over the beast now. Just 
a little more ... get as close 
as you can . . 

Then— 

“Drop it!” 

Overhead, they saw the sec¬ 
ond helicopter sway directly 
over the creature, and the 
steel-wired net fell free of the 
undercarriage. Despite its 
weight, it seemed to hang too 
long in the air—then it drop¬ 
ped heavily towards the crea¬ 
ture. 

They heard the beast’s 
scream of rage as the weight 
of the net knocked it to the 
ground. It began struggling 
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for freedom at once, its talons 
ripping at the steel threads, 
its feet lashing out furiously. 

“Now!” Calder said. 

The armed soldiers ran to¬ 
wards the scene, with the 
Colonel leading the charge. 
Bringing up the rear came 
two men carrying the portable 
generator. 

“Hold him down! Don’t let 
him out!” 

The soldiers hurried to¬ 
wards the edges of the net, 
and tried to prevent the beast 
from thrashing its way free. 
Quickly, they tried to drive 
the net into the ground with 
spikes, but the creature’s wild 
movements made it impossi¬ 
ble. 

By now, the second ’copter 
had come to roost, and Calder 
was shouting: “Cable!” 

One of the men with the 
generator came running to¬ 
wards the net, dragging an 
electric cable, an open clamp 
on the end. The other poised 
at the switch, waiting for the 
Colonel’s signal. 

“Clamp it! Now!” 

The contact was made. 

“Jump free!” the Colonel 
yelled. “Hit it!” 

The man at the generator 
was staring blankly at the 
thing beneath the net. Dr. 
Uhl came racing to his side. 
He reached over and de- 
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pressed the activating switch. 

With a horrendous shriek, 
and a violent upheaval of its 
body, the creature reacted to 
the electrical charge coursing 
through the steel wires of the 
imprisoning net. 

Then, with a moan, it lay 
still. 

“Careful,” Calder said. 
“Wait—” 

The creature thrashed once 
more, and lay still. 

“We’ve done it!” Dr. Uhl 
said, running towards the 
Colonel. “We’ve got him, 
Bob!” 

Calder said: “Cut the 
switch.” When it was done, 
he walked slowly towards the 
vast, ungainly hulk of the 
unconscious beast. 

“Thank God,” he said soft¬ 
ly. “Now we can find out. Now 
we can learn how . . .” 

Over the rise, dusty figures 
appeared and surrounded the 
scene. 

“It’s the Commissario,” Dr. 
Uhl said. 

The police chief walked to¬ 
wards them slowly. He paused 
at the Colonel’s side and look¬ 
ed down mournfully at the 
monstrous prisoner under the 
net. 

“I am sorry,” he said 
stiffly. 

“For what?” 

“Sorry that we did not find 
it first, Colonel. I know it is 
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important to you, to have this 
thing alive. But I wish I had 
found it and destroyed it. I 
really do.” 

“It’s worth more alive, 
Commissario. That may be 
hard for you to understand. 
But the creature is our ticket 
back into space.” 

“Perhaps,” the Commis¬ 
sario said gravely. “But only 
the devil could create such a 
monster, Colonel. What good 
is a world where others of 
this kind breed?” 

“What good was this 
world,” Calder said grating¬ 
ly, “when the dinosaurs 
roamed Sicily? You’re being 
superstitious, Commissario. I 
thought you were a sensible 
man.” 

“Very well,” the Commis¬ 
sario said, and waved to his 
men with an air of defeat. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Probing the Unbelievable 


T HERE was excitement in 
the air of Rome. It was a 
city accustomed to excite¬ 
ment, since the days when 
Caesar’s legions marched 
down its streets. But this ex¬ 
citement had a quality of its 
own. It circulated in odd 
patches throughout the city: 
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in the bars and taverns where 
the newsmen gathered, in the 
offices of the constabularies, 
in the museos where whis¬ 
pered rumors told of some¬ 
thing strange and marvelous 
which had come to Rome. And 
yet it seemed as if even the 
citizens in the streets knew 
that this day was different, as 
if some subconscious sense 
informed them that Rome 
had been changed by some 
momentous event, had be¬ 
come the headquarters of an 
occurrence such as the world 
had never witnessed before. 

But the center of the ex¬ 
citement was an impressive 
stone building set among the 
monuments of the ancient and 
eternal city, a building whose 
facade bore the seal of the 
great United States of Amer¬ 
ica. 

All day long, people had 
been coming and going 
through the doors of the 
American Embassy, avoiding 
the bullet-firing of reporters’ 
questions, ducking in and out 
of limousines, maintaining an 
air of mysterious secrecy con¬ 
cerning the conversations 
that were taking place behind 
the stone walls. 

There had been world-re¬ 
nowned scientists spotted 
among the visitors, digni¬ 
taries from virtually every 
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country in the free world, 
military figures resplendent 
in the uniforms of America 
and Italy. 

In the Embassy anteroom, 
a crowd of buzzing newsmen 
stood around impatiently, 
waiting for some official 
word. The majority were so¬ 
ber-faced, middle-aged men 
who wore the subdued, slight¬ 
ly fatigued look of the for¬ 
eign correspondent, represen¬ 
tatives of newspapers and 
news services that spanned 
the world. There were women 
among them, too, who if any¬ 
thing, were even more impa¬ 
tient than the men. Two Ma¬ 
rines, sturdy and implacable 
in their full dress uniforms, 
flanked an inner door, looking 
impassable. The sound of 
speculating talk was every¬ 
where. 

“I don’t get it,” one jour¬ 
nalist said. “Maybe they’ve 
rounded up some Soviet 
spies.” 

“I don’t think so. I think 
it’s another cabinet crisis—” 

“Then why all the scien¬ 
tists? I’ll bet it’s got some¬ 
thing to do with nuclear 
tests—” 

“You’re crazy. Why is it in 
Rome?” 

Round and round the con¬ 
versations went, until the 
inner door suddenly opened, 
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and a bland-faced attache put 
his head outside. 

All talk stopped. 

“If you will come in please,” 
the attache said politely. 

There was no hesitation in 
the forward movement of the 
crowd. They pushed eagerly 
towards the doors. 

Once inside, they saw that 
chairs had been arranged for 
their convenience, facing a 
podium at the- end of the 
room. There were two mili¬ 
tary figures flanking the po¬ 
dium. One was a bull-necked 
Major General; the other was 
a tense-faced young Colonel. 
Seated beside them was a 
white-haired dignitary repre¬ 
senting the Italian Govern¬ 
ment; most of the local cor¬ 
respondents recognized him 
as Signore Contino. On a 
wooden table to the left of the 
podium, there was a bank of 
telephones. 

“You will find seats, 
please,” the attache told them. 
They separated quickly, vying 
for the best viewing position. 
The General, busily consult¬ 
ing a sheaf of papers in his 
lap, seemed oblivious to the 
excitement his presence had 
caused. 

After a moment, when the 
room was silent, he got up 
and went to the podium. 

“Good morning, ladies 
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and gentlemen of the press.” 

He saw them flip open 
their notebooks. 

“As you are all probably 
aware, there was an air crash 
ten days ago off the coast of 
Sicily. There have been many 
rumors concerning that air 
tragedy. Not until now have 
I received permission from my 
government to give you the 
facts exactly as they are at 
this time.” 

The crowd stirred, and Gen¬ 
eral McIntosh picked up a 
cablegram from the podium. 

“This cablegram has been 
signed by the United States 
Secretary of Defense. It reads 
—‘In the face of widespread 
speculation, and after consul¬ 
tation with various foreign 
governments, the President 
has authorized release of all 
information to press and news 
agencies for their immediate 
publication.’ ” 

He looked up again. From 
his chair, Colonel Calder 
watched the General, and a 
faint smile came to his lips. 
He sensed that there was 
something of the showman in 
McIntosh’s manner. The Gen¬ 
eral knew he had a fascinated 
audience, and was making the 
most of the moment. 

“I have prepared a state¬ 
ment,” he continued, and 
flipped the papers in his hand. 
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“The airship XY-21 which 
crashed into the Mediterran¬ 
ean Sea on the eleventh, was 
a single-stage Astral propelled 
rocket launched thirteen 
months ago from a site with¬ 
in the United States. You will 
understand why I cannot men¬ 
tion the exact place.” 

The correspondents mur¬ 
mured in excitement at this 
announcement. 

“The rocket, with its com¬ 
plement of seventeen men, 
landed on the planet Ve¬ 
nus—” 

Now the reaction seemed 
to explode among the Gen¬ 
eral’s audience, in audible 
cries of surprise and wonder. 

“Venus!” 

“The planet Venus!” 

The General waited patient¬ 
ly until their voices subsided. 

“This expedition has been 
in the making for almost four 
years. Its secret has been as 
well kept as the Manhattan 
Project of World War II. The 
planet Venus was chosen as 
our primary destination be¬ 
cause of certain discoveries 
by the Palomar Observatory 
almost six years ago, discov¬ 
eries that are now public 
knowledge. There are mineral 
elements on the planet that 
are considered of great value 
to the world; radioactive ele¬ 
ments sufficient to supply the 
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requirements of atom power 
plants for countless genera¬ 
tions. This fact alone has 
made our expedition to Venus 
of vast economic and strategic 
importance. There are other 
considerations, too. Some of 
them might be regarded as 
—” He paused, and looked at 
Colonel Calder with a smile. 
“You might say actually 
spiritual.” 

Calder hid his answering 
grin. 

“The seventeen men chosen 
for this hazardous journey 
had to undergo what is prob¬ 
ably the most rigorous train¬ 
ing program known to 
modern history. The full de¬ 
tails of that program, as well 
as other pertinent and non- 
classified facts concerning the 
expedition, will be covered in 
a report now in preparation 
in Washington.” 

“The expedition was suc¬ 
cessful. The landing was made 
on Venus, and special breath¬ 
ing apparatus employed to 
enable the crew to survive in 
the oxygen-less atmosphere 
of the planet. However, after 
a few days of exploration, 
the equipment mysteriously 
failed. An unidentified poison 
in the atmosphere attacked 
the crew. Eight died on the 
planet and were buried there. 
I will not reveal their names 
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as yet. This will be done 
later.” 

The crowd hummed. 

“The other crewmen man¬ 
aged to leave the planet be¬ 
fore the strange poison took 
their lives. But misfortune 
still dogged their trail. On the 
return flight to Earth, the 
XY-21 was struck by a me¬ 
teor, and the ship was irrep¬ 
arably damaged. It plunged 
into the sea off the fishing 
village of Gerra in Sicily. 
There was an heroic rescue 
of the one survivor of that 
crash—Colonel Robert Cal- 
der, seated beside me—the 
pilot of the XY-21 and Com¬ 
mander of the expedition.” 

Now the heads were turned 
in Calder’s direction. The 
Colonel looked at the floor. 

McIntosh placed his papers 
on the podium. 

“Now I must bring you up 
to date, to tell you why we 
have come to Rome and called 
this press conference. There 
were specimens brought back 
from the planet Venus, speci¬ 
mens mineralogical, botanical, 
and—animal. In the crash of 
the spaceship, all but one 
specimen was lost. That one, 
fortunately, was the most 
valuable, because it repre¬ 
sented the embryo of a 
Venusian creature for which 
we have as yet no name.” 

Then the General’s hand 
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went up to command silence. 

“Yes, that is the creature 
you have been hearing rumors 
about, the monster now con¬ 
fined in Rome’s zoo. A beast 
from Venus, a strange and 
alien thing unlike anything 
evolution ever produced on 
our planet. But this animal 
represents more than a zoo¬ 
logical curiosity. It may pro¬ 
vide us the key to the se¬ 
cret of survival on Venus. We 
know now that the atmos¬ 
phere is poisonous to humans, 
and that no second assault on 
the planet is possible until we 
devise equipment that will 
work effectively against this 
poison. And no such equip¬ 
ment can be devised until we 
understand the breathing 
mechanism of the monster 
now in the Rome zoo.” 

From the front row, a cor¬ 
respondent shot his hand into 
the air. 

“May we be permitted to 
see the creature?” 

The crowd responded hope¬ 
fully, and McIntosh nodded. 

"I’m going to ask you cor¬ 
respondents to select three of 
your number to accompany 
Colonel Calder to the zoo to¬ 
morrow morning. Those se¬ 
lected by you will, of course, 
pool their interviews with the 
entire press corps. We will 
supply you later with all the 
necessary photographs.” 
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He looked about him. 

“I guess that’s all,” he said, 
with a hint of humor on his 
mouth. “Thank you for your 
patience.” 

The newsmen needed no 
further signal. Excitedly, they 
scurried, jumped, and ran to 
the table with the telephones, 
or to the exit doors. Some of 
them tried to reach General 
McIntosh and the Colonel, but 
the two USAF officers headed 
swiftly for a side door, guard¬ 
ed by Marines. 

“Some old friends,” McIn¬ 
tosh grinned as they came 
into the room. 

Calder saw the scholarly 
face of Dr. Leonardo, wreath¬ 
ed in a gentle smile. Marisa’s 
smile was less certain. She 
stuck out her hand formally, 
and Calder took it. 

“Dr. Uhl arranged this per¬ 
mission for us,” Dr. Leonardo 
said. “We merely wished to 
pay our respects.” 

Calder’s eyes were on the 
girl. 

“How are you, Marisa?” 

“I’m all right. I—I heard 
about the capture of the crea¬ 
ture from Dr. Uhl. It must 
have been frightful—” 

“The worst is over,” Calder 
said. “The beast is nice and 
tame now. We’ve taken all the 
fight out of him.” 

“Colonel Calder.” Dr. Leo¬ 
nardo touched his arm. “I 
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have been assisting with the 
beast, as you know. But I am 
accustomed to having the help 
of my granddaughter. She is 
qualified, as you know—” 

“I know,” Calder grinned. 
“Almost-a-doctor. Sure, Dr. 
Leonardo, Marisa’s help will 
be appreciated. Besides, it’s 
really your creature when you 
come right down to it. Little 
Pepe sold it to you—for two 
hundred lira.” 

Marisa shivered, and Cal¬ 
der put his hand on her arm. 

“It won’t be pleasant. The 
thing has grown even more 
since we brought it down 
from the mountains. If you’re 
afraid—” 

“I’m not afraid!” the girl 
said stubbornly. 

“Then you’ve got a job.” 

In the morning, the three 
correspondents chosen by the 
newsmen’s vote met Colonel 
Calder in front of the Amer¬ 
ican Embassy. 

One of them was a tall 
correct Englishman named 
Maples, whose eyes held a 
skeptical gleam. One was an 
American newspaperman by 
the name of Briggs, who 
couldn’t keep the grin off his 
face. The third was a busi-- 
ness-like woman in a mannish 
gray suit named Hulda Reyn¬ 
olds, and it was she who kept 
firing questions at the Colonel 
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as they waited to enter the 
Embassy limousine. 

“I’m sorry,” Calder said po¬ 
litely. “You’ll just have to 
wait until we get there, Miss 
Reynolds. You’ll know about 
our monster friend soon 
enough.” 

“This wouldn’t be some 
kind of high-level gag, would 
it Colonel ?” The American 
correspondent lit a cigarette. 
“I mean, what the heck, Bug¬ 
eyed monsters and stuff; 
that’s funny-paper material.” 

“We didn’t think it was so 
funny,” Calder answered cold¬ 
ly. “Not when the thing al¬ 
most killed a farmer up in 
Messina. Not when it tore out 
the throat of a dog. Not when 
we dropped a steel net over 
the beast, and had to knock it 
out with a jolt of electricity.” 

The answer silenced them, 
except for the Englishman. 
And all he said was “Aston¬ 
ishing . . .” 

When the car finally ar¬ 
rived, Miss Reynolds climbed 
into the rear and said: 

“But couldn’t you tell us 
about your side of the story, 
Colonel? About what. Venus 
was like?” 

“That will be part of the 
final summation report from 
Washington. But I’ll tell you 
this much. It’s a world out of 
a madman’s dream. Full of 
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yellow dust clouds and desert 
and fog. You can’t see more 
than a few feet ahead of you, 
and then all you see is misty 
and blurred . . .” 

“What about gravity? Did 
you float?” Miss Reynolds 
giggled. 

“No, there’s hardly a dif¬ 
ference. But it’s an eerie 
world; you never see the sun¬ 
light or the stars. I got the 
feeling that it was newborn, 
smoldering . . .” 

It wasn’t a long drive to the 
Rome zoo, but the atmos¬ 
phere was moody in the 
limousine by the time they 
reached it, the correspondents 
strangely effected by the 
Colonel’s words. When they 
got out of the car, the Ameri¬ 
can named Briggs recaptured 
his good humor, and grinned 
at the animals in their cages. 

“Been a long time since I 
went to the zoo. Never heard 
a lion roar in Italian before.” 

The sound of trumpeting 
caught their ear. 

“Or an elephant, either,” 
Briggs said. “Hiya, Jumbo.” 
He waved casually at the gray 
mammoth behind the huge 
cage. It lifted its trunk in sa¬ 
lute. 

“This way,” Calder di¬ 
rected. 

They went around the ele¬ 
phant cage to the site of a 
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smaller cage guarded by two 
armed Roman policemen. 
Colonel Calder led them 
through the gate to a door cut 
in the side of an enormous 
cement structure. There was 
another officer there, and Cal¬ 
der spoke to him briefly. He 
saluted, and pushed the door 
open. 

“What kind of place is 
this?” Miss Reynolds asked. 

“It’s the elephant house,” 
Calder told her. “It was the 
only place we could keep the 
beast. I think you’ll see why 
in a moment.” 

The sound of slow, labored 
moaning was constant in the 
large room they found them¬ 
selves in. The correspondents 
didn’t remark upon the 
sound, until they saw its 
source. 

“Holy jumping—” 

“Incredible!” 

“A nightmare!” 

They stood in stunned si¬ 
lence before the gigantic, 
jerrybuilt wooden table about 
seven feet from the floor level, 
easily twenty-five feet long 
and twenty feet across. It was 
just about large enough to 
hold the monstrous beast that 
lay unconscious and moaning 
on its surface. 

A strong metal band gird¬ 
ed the creature’s midriff and 
imprisoned him to the table, 
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permitting the scientists and 
technicians in attendance to 
perform their mysterious and 
complex examinations of the 
creature’s body. One atten¬ 
dant, standing on a raised 
platform with three steps, 
maneuvered a block and tackle 
connected to a shining steel 
chain around the creature’s 
left wrist. He pulled on the 
device, and the creature’s 
great three-taloned hand rose 
into the air. Its right hand 
was chained to the table. 

They watched as the tech¬ 
nician carried an electrie wire, 
clamped by cathodes to the 
wrist of the beast, to a com¬ 
plicated control panel studded 
with illuminated dials and 
gauges. There were other 
such electrical boards around 
the room, winking and hum¬ 
ming, incongruous in the 
elephant house of the Rome 
zoo. A small industrial Fork- 
Lift rolled across the stone 
floor. 

Dr. Uhl was at one end of 
the table, supervising the ac¬ 
tivity of the attendants. Sev¬ 
eral white-coated scientists, 
their faces absorbed, were 
employing a variety of instru¬ 
ments to the scaly hide of the 
oblivious beast. Among them, 
Calder recognized Dr. Leo¬ 
nardo, aided by his grand¬ 
daughter Marisa. Her motions 
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were sure as the Doctor mur¬ 
mured his instructions, but 
there was an elusive, light of 
horror and loathing in the 
girl’s eyes. 

It was Miss Reynolds who 
was first able to overcome her 
awe, and speak. 

“The—the size of the 
thing! It mlist weigh a ton!” 

Calder spread his hands. 

“And only eight days ago, 
the creature was only this 
tall. We’re not even certain 
that the growth process is 
over yet.” 

The Englishman tugged at 
a suddenly tight collar. “How 
do you account for such an as¬ 
tounding rate of growth, Colo¬ 
nel Calder? Or is that normal 
on Venus?” 

“No, we don’t think so. Our 
scientists here believe that 
the Earth’s atmosphere has 
upset its metabolic rate. The 
more it breathes, the more 
tissue it builds—and the big¬ 
ger it gets. Now if you’ll all 
come this way—” 

They hesitated for a mo¬ 
ment, and then followed Colo¬ 
nel Calder closer to the scene 
of the activity. 

He directed them towards 
the rear of the great table, 
where the creature’s fantastic 
tail hung limply. The electric 
cable clamped to its hide was 
attached to a panel that was 
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being carefully observed by a 
bristly-haired man of middle 
years. His eyes didn’t leave 
the spinning dials as the 
Colonel and the correspon¬ 
dents approached. 

“You may have heard of 
Dr. Hans Albert of Vienna,” 
Calder said. “He was flown 
here specially; probably the 
world’s top expert in anes¬ 
thesia.” 

Dr. Albert glanced up, 
smiled shyly, and his gaze re¬ 
turned to the dials. 

“It’s the Doctor’s job to 
keep the creature unconscious 
during its examination. On 
Venus, we discovered that 
these animals are highly sus¬ 
ceptible to electrical current. 
You will note the wire run¬ 
ning to the creature’s wrist. 
Dr. Albert keeps eighteen 
hundred volts of electricity 
coursing through its body. 
More voltage and it would die 
—less and it would awaken.” 

“Amazing,” Miss Reynolds 
said, busily scrawling in her 
notebook. 

“You can have a closer look 
at the wrist connection this 
way.” 

Calder led them up the 
small stairway to the plat¬ 
form, upon which the techni¬ 
cians maneuvered the heavy 
equipment necessary to move 
the beast into position for 
study. 
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There was a scientist di¬ 
recting the hoisting of the 
creature’s right hand, and the 
correspondents noted his 
Oriental features with inter¬ 
est. 

“Regular United Nations,” 
Briggs muttered. “Our friend 
from Venus should be flat¬ 
tered.” 

Two workmen in clean 
smocks- were passing a steel 
sling around a turbine, and 
attaching a huge iron hook. 
As the taloned right hand 
swung upwards, the newsmen 
looked in awe at the thickness 
of the dangling wrist. 

“You will be careful, 
please?” The Japanese scien¬ 
tist addressed the workmen 
courteously. 

“This is Dr. Koroku of the 
University of Tokyo,” Calder 
said quietly. “He is assisting 
Dr. Uhl, the civilian scientist 
in charge of the Venusian 
project.” 

“What’s the turbine for?” 
the Englishman asked. “An¬ 
other attempt to pry secrets 
from the creature?” 

Dr. Koroku smiled. “We 
hope this electro-dynamome¬ 
ter will enable us to complete 
our examination of the aural 
passages.” 

Miss Reynolds poised her 
pencil. “Could you give us 
any statement on your prog¬ 
ress so far?” 
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The Japanese scientist 
looked at Calder, who nodded. 

“So far,” he said, “we have 
come to only one conclusion. 
The creature’s olfactory sys¬ 
tem is more highly developed 
than any known on this 
planet.” 

Calder said: “We’ll find Dr. 
Uhl on the other side of the 
platform. Maybe he'll have 
something further to tell.” 

The creature’s labored 
breathing became louder as 
they moved timorously down 
towards the head of the 
beast. They saw Dr. Leonardo 
and his granddaughter, stand¬ 
ing hard by its frightening 
jaws. 

“This is Dr. Leonardo, a 
prominent zoologist,” Calder 
said. “It was Dr. Leonardo 
who first had possession of 
the egg from which the crea¬ 
ture hatched. The girl beside 
him is his granddaughter, 
Marisa. She’s—almost-a-doc- 
tor.” He grinned to himself, 
and Miss Reynolds looked at 
him sharply. 

“What was that, Colonel?” 

“Nothing. Let’s get closer 
and see what they’re doing.” 

They saw the girl hand the 
old man a beaker containing 
a clear blue liquid. He lifted 
the 100-cc veterinary syringe 
and hypodermic in his hand. 
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“Sixty-seven cc’s,” Marisa 
said. “Correct?” 

“Exactly.” He poured the 
contents of the beaker into 
the syringe. 

“They’re feeding the crea¬ 
ture,” Calder said in hushed 
tones. “It’s a compound of 
sulfur. Sulfur serves the beast 
as our vitamins serve us.” 

Miss Reynolds’ business¬ 
like air was vanishing as she 
realized their proximity to the 
very head of the creature on 
the table. But just as her face 
was showing feminine horror, 
Marisa’s face was brightening 
as she spotted the approach 
of Colonel Calder. 

“Will you need me any 
more, grandfather?” 

“Eh? No, mi cara. Grazie.” 

She smoothed her hair and 
smock, and came towards the 
four spectators. 

Calder smiled at her. 
“Hello, Marisa.” 

“You caught me unpre¬ 
pared,” she said, brushing a 
cloud of sulfur powder from 
her hands. “I’ve been cooking 
over a hot creature all 
day . . .” 

“You look all right to me.” 
He drew her aside, letting the 
correspondents move on alone. 
“As a matter of fact, you look 
better every time I see you. 
Or is it the light in this 
room ?” 


She twisted her mouth 
wryly. “Maybe it’s the con¬ 
trast. Next to that I look 
dandy. When you’re free, 
Colonel, I must tell you of my 
latest nightmare . . .” 

Calder looked towards the 
newsmen, who were separat¬ 
ing around the table, gazing 
in fascination at the chained 
creature, their hands busily 
scrawling notes. 

“They’re doing okay. 
Let’s hear it now.” 

She looked at the floor. “It 
concerned a dark cafe—a 
small table—and a bottle of 
wine.” 

“And a burning candle?” 

She nodded slowly, and her 
voice became ominous. 

“The candle was burning 
lower, lower . . .” 

“No!” 

“Soon it will bum out!” 

Calder looked at his watch 
and grinned. “If we hurry, 
maybe we can find that dark 
cafe before it starts getting 
too late.” 

Marisa smiled back, and be¬ 
gan untying the strings of her 
smock. “We can try, Colonel. 
I’ll go and change.” 

Calder turned to the corre¬ 
spondents as Marisa hurried 
off. 

“Now if you’ll come with 
me. Dr. Uhl is expecting us.” 

Reluctantly, the correspon- 
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dents left the platform and 
followed the Colonel towards 
the main control board where 
Dr. Uhl waited. 

Calder introduced them, 
and Dr. Uhl said: 

“Colonel Calder informs me 
that you wish to hear about 
our guest from outer space. 
It’s hard to know where to 
begin.” 

Miss Reynolds prompted: 
“General McIntosh said it 
was important to learn how 
the animals survive the 
poisonous atmosphere of Ve¬ 
nus.” She looked at Calder. 
“If they find out, Colonel— 
does this mean you’ll re¬ 
turn ?” 

“Somebody will,” Calder 
answered. “Somebody must.” 

“If you’ll step over here,” 
Dr. Uhl said, “I can show you 
what we’re trying to achieve.” 

At a work table, he lifted 
a sheaf of reports. 

“We found that the crea¬ 
ture’s respiratory system in¬ 
cludes a sort of fibrous filter¬ 
ing element which blocks the 
poisonous vapors on the 
planet. Fortunately, we think 
we can duplicate that system 
almost exactly. With the help 
of this.” 

He picked up a spongy sub¬ 
stance and handed it to 
Briggs. 

“It’s like a plastic sponge,” 
the newsman said. 
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“It is made from one of the 
new synthetics,” the Doctor 
told them. “With this filter¬ 
ing agent as the heart of our 
new breathing apparatus, we 
believe that Man can survive 
the next expedition to the 
planet. Still, a great deal of 
testing quite naturally re¬ 
mains to be done.” 

Maples, the Englishman, 
said: “By the way, Doctor— 
there’s a rumor that gunfire 
has no effect on the beast. 
Why is that?” 

“Because the creature has 
no heart or lungs. Instead, it 
has a network of small tubes 
throughout its body. Hence 
small arms effect no damage. 
However, anything larger— 
canons, bazooka fire, -that 
would finish him.” 

“Then he’s hostile,” Miss 
Reynolds said. “We’ll have to 
fight him for his planet.” 

“No!” Calder said sharply. 
“We encountered no hostility 
from the creatures on their 
home world. It was only when 
the beast was transplant¬ 
ed, tortured, starved—that’s 
when the trouble started.” 

There was a sudden signal 
from the platform. They look¬ 
ed up to see Dr. Koroku ges¬ 
turing at them. 

“Please,” he said loudly. 
“You will please step back¬ 
wards ?” 
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They moved aside as the 
great iron hook swung the 
electro-dynamometer across 
the roof of the elephant 
house. The cable grated and 
clanked overhead, and— 

“Look out!” 

A terrified voice called up 
from below as the chain, with 
gathering momentum, swung 
the equipment off its course, 
towards a network of dan¬ 
gling wires. 

“The cables! Look out for 
the cables!” 

The result came instantane¬ 
ously, blindingly. The turbine¬ 
like equipment struck the 
lines and a flash of white 
light illuminated the room, 
defining sharply the startled 
features of the occupants. 
Sparks flew from the short- 
circuited wires in a fiery 
shower. At the electrical 
board controlling the anes¬ 
thetizing voltage, Dr. Albert 
shouted in alarm as the illum¬ 
inated panel abruptly went 
black. 

“Short circuit!” he said 
piercingly. “The board is 
out—” 

The voltjneter swung down 
from 1800 to zero, and the 
board began to smoke. 

All over the elephant house, 
the lights blinked out, leaving 
only the haze of daylight 
glowing through the skylight. 
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“The chains!” Calder yell¬ 
ed. “Watch that block and 
tackle!” 

The stunned attendants 
guiding the pulley mechanism 
that held the beast’s upraised 
right arm had ceased their 
activities as the lights went. 
Now they had lost control of 
their equipment, and the 
chain began to grind and slip. 

“Look out for the hand—” 

With a crash, the creature’s 
hand landed in a maze of 
paraphenalia on the platform, 
the reverberation knocking 
one of the technicians off his 
feet. Debris fell everywhere, 
but all eyes were watching 
the creature. 

“It’s coming around!” Dr. 
Uhl said. 

“Not yet,” Calder said 
crisply. “Everyone off that 
platform. Fast!” 

The correspondents were 
the first to obey, heading for 
the exits. Dr. Albert was still 
at the board, trying to coax 
life back into the dead con¬ 
trols, hopelessly spinning 
dials. The Colonel vaulted to¬ 
wards him and pulled him 
away from the useless ma¬ 
chine. 

“It’s no good. Doctor. The 
power’s gone—” 

“But the creature—” 

“I said let’s get ou£ of 
here!” 
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Dazedly, Dr. Albert allowed 
the Colonel to direct him to¬ 
wards the exit of the build¬ 
ing, while the other scientists 
and technicians made their 
way to safety. 

Calder collared Dr. Uhl. 
“We’ve got to get the power 
back on. How long do you 
think it would take?” 

“Hours,” the Doctor shrug¬ 
ged. “We can’t wait that long, 
Bob. We’d better get help—” 

“Look!” 

They turned to the crea¬ 
ture again. Its head began a 
slight roll from side to side, 
and a deeper groan escaped 
its jaws. 

“Everybody back!” Dr. Uhl 
shouted. 

Calder spotted Marisa, 
dressed in street clothes, her 
eyes terrified. He waved at 
her in warning, just as the 
creature’s tail began a slow 
gyration. 

“We’re in for it,” Calder 
muttered. “If those clamps 
and chains don’t hold—” 

The creature struggled to 
sit up, and found itself 
bound. It strained furiously 
against the metal that held 
it prisoner. It roared in pro¬ 
test, and increased its exer¬ 
tion until the metal began to 
crack. 

“He’s getting free!” 

“Outside!” Calder com- 
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manded. “Everybody out¬ 
side!” He pointed his arms 
towards the doorway. They 
heard the platform timbers 
begin to go as the creature 
thrashed in its struggle for 
freedom. 

They were all out of the 
doorway by the time the last 
chain was thrown contemptu¬ 
ously aside from the crea¬ 
ture’s body, and it was raising 
itself defiantly to its full and 
terrifying height. 


CHAPTER IX 
Rampage! 


I N HIS office on the second 
floor of the American Em¬ 
bassy in Rome, a visitor was 
announced for Major General 
A. D. McIntosh. The General 
looked annoyed at the inter¬ 
ruption, and then his face be¬ 
came grim when he heard the 
visitor’s name. 

“Senator Rufus Banyon,” 
the secretary said. “He says 
the matter is urgent, Gen¬ 
eral.” 

“I’ll bet it is,” McIntosh 
growled. “All right—show 
him in.” 

Senator Banyon, displaying 
all the bustle and authority 
of a committee of one, came 
into the room carrying a 
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They raised their weapons as the creature thundered its defiance. 
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briefcase. He shook hands 
briefly and coldly with the 
General, and crossed his legs 
as he sat down. 

“Is this an official visit?” 
the General said dryly. “Or 
just a Roman Holiday, Sena¬ 
tor?” 

The Senator laughed, show¬ 
ing fine white teeth. 

“Perhaps a little bit of 
both, General. As you may 
know, our committee is con¬ 
cerned with foreign aid ex¬ 
penditures as well as—other 
matters. _ That entails a num¬ 
ber of European visits. I made 
a special detour to discuss 
this subject with you.” 

“I’m honored.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Let’s cut out the prelim¬ 
inaries,” McIntosh said sour¬ 
ly. “It’s my impression that 
your committee’s authority 
over this project—if it ever 
had any—ended a long time 
ago. Senator. If you’re here 
for a little sight-seeing, all 
right. But otherwise—” 

“Your tone is a little 
arbitrary,” Banyon said, but 
with a smile on his face. “As 
a matter of fact, I don’t think 
you’re quite correct. Our au¬ 
thority may have ended as 
far as your first flight to Ve¬ 
nus was concerned.” 

“What does that mean?” 

The Senator fiddled with 
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his briefcase. “I understand 
now that a second voyage is 
being contemplated. Nothing 
official, of course. But this 
study that is being made of 
the Venusian creature—its 
sole purpose is directed to¬ 
wards a second trip, isn’t that 
so?” 

“Perhaps. But it may also 
be academic research, Sena¬ 
tor.” 

“Come now, General—” 

McIntosh stood up angrily. 

“Say your piece, Senator. 
You gave us a hard time on 
the first voyage, but you were 
overruled. What makes you 
think you can win this time ?” 

Now the briefcase was 
open, and the Senator was 
shifting documents in his 
hand. 

“Public opinion,” he said 
curtly. 

“What?” 

“Public opinion, General 
McIntosh. Americans don’t 
like waste, General—especial¬ 
ly the waste of human life.. 
We’ve been told that of the 
seventeen men that embarked 
on the XY-21, only one man 
has survived. That’s a mighty 
low percentage, General. 
You’ll have to admit that.” 

“I admit it.” 

“A greater percentage of 
men than any war might cost 
us, General. And yet this isn’t 
war time, is it? This was 
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definitely a mission of peace.” 

“Those men knew what 
risks they were taking. They 
knew what their chances of 
survival were. There’s always 
sacrifice involved in any ex¬ 
pedition involving human 
progress, Senator Banyon. 
Don’t tell me that public 
opinion doesn’t know that.” 

Banyon sighed. 

“Perhaps,” he said. “Per¬ 
haps they will become recon¬ 
ciled to this loss. But now we 
hear of another danger, Gen¬ 
eral, besides the danger of 
meteor strikes and cosmic 
rays. We hear of a dreadful 
alien monster, something pre¬ 
historic and terrible—” 

“Nonsense! The creature is 
an animal native to the planet 
Venus. It was brought back 
to Earth for a study of its 
breathing organs. It may ap¬ 
pear to be a monster to us, 
Senator. But perhaps we look 
pretty terrible to it.” 

“Yet it is dangerous? Im¬ 
pervious to bullets? Gigantic 
in size—and perhaps still 
growing?” 

“Not impervious to all 
arms, Senator. Not imper¬ 
vious to a simple electrical 
charge. Colonel Calder’s crew 
had no trouble with the beasts 
on the planet. Their trouble 
was in the air itself, not the 
wild life. Man has conquered 
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equally dreadful beasts. 
There’s no danger there.” 

The Senator rubbed his 
jaw thoughtfully. 

“I understand the creature 
has killed a man. A farmer, 
wasn’t it?” 

“No. The creature killed 
only a dog, and maimed one 
man. But he still lives. And 
that was only because the old 
farmer provoked the creature 
into attack. He was fright¬ 
ened, foolish.” 

“Then in your opinion,” 
Banyon said smoothly, “the 
creature is harmless?” 

“Properly handled, yes. If 
this is going to be your argu¬ 
ment against future space 
flights, Senator, you’re going 
to have a hard time building 
a case. Not even this thing 
you call ‘public opinion’ will 
take you seriously, even if 
you play on their supersti¬ 
tious fears of dragons and 
such . . .” 

Banyon closed his briefcase 
with a loud snap of the locks. 

“Very well, General. I’m 
not here to bicker with you 
about this thing. You say the 
beast is harmless; I'll have to 
accept your opinion. But I still 
wouldn’t count on having such 
an easy time putting your 
next little voyage together. 
There’s also the matter of 
money, you know. We 
have some heavily-burdened 
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taxpayers in the country.” 

“Good day, Senator,” the 
General said. 

“Yes, of course.” Banyon 
smiled and got to his feet. 
“Good day, General.” He 
walked towards the door, but 
turned before going out. 
“Where is the hideous crea¬ 
ture now?” 

“Strapped and unconscious 
and helpless,” the General 
said. “In the Rome zoo, where 
our scientists are studying its 
body for its secrets.” 

“Then all is well?” 

“All is well,” McIntosh said 
grimly. 

Calder slammed the door of 
the elephant house shut, the 
crowd of scientists and tech¬ 
nicians milling behind him. In 
the cage to their right, the 
elephant lifted its trunk and 
trumpeted with uneasy ex¬ 
citement. 

The Colonel looked about 
and spotted a uniformed zoo¬ 
keeper. 

“You!” he said curtly. “Get 
that elephant out of its cage 
and away from here!” 

“But Signore—” 

“You heard me!” 

Within the elephant house 
came the sound of crashing 
equipment. The noises spur¬ 
red the zoo-keeper into obe¬ 
dience. He headed for the 
cage of the frightened ele- 
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phant and secured a long 
pole. He prodded the mam¬ 
moth towards the gate and 
down the path. 

“The thing’s trying to get 
out,” Dr. Uhl said breathless¬ 
ly, his eyes on the door of the 
elephant house. “He’s grown 
stronger—I don’t know if the 
cement will hold.” 

They heard the thudding of 
the creature’s body against 
the door. Again and again, it 
hurled itself against the exit 
of its cement prison. 

“It's beginning to buckle,” 
Calder said, staring at the 
cracks appearing in the door. 

They moved back as the 
cracks widened. 

Then the creature burst 
through! 

For a moment, the thing 
from Venus stood framed 
within the ragged opening his 
violent pounding had created 
in the cement of the ele¬ 
phant house. The elephant 
on the path, who was startled 
at the appearance of the 
thing, lifted its trunk ner¬ 
vously and bleated in fright. 
The keeper .tried to control its 
movements with the pole, but 
the pachyderm raised its 
massive forefeet in the air. 

The pole fell out of the 
keeper’s hand. He reached 
down to retrieve it, just as 
the creature attacked. 
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Trumpeting first in fear, 
and then in responsive fury, 
the mammoth reared to meet 
the charge of the alien beast. 
The crowd broke and scat¬ 
tered, and then returned in a 
wide, awed circle to watch the 
struggle between the two 
gargantuan animals. 

The creature, undismayed 
by the first counterattack of 
the elephant, sprung again 
with renewed savagery. It 
bulldozed its way towards the 
gray animal, ignoring its 
sharp tusks. 

The keeper shouted, and 
tried to use his pole to get 
the elephant away from the 
conflict. A news photographer, 
emboldened by the oppor¬ 
tunity for a sensational pic¬ 
ture, hurried closer with his 
camera poised. 

With a roar, the creature 
tore at the throat of the ele¬ 
phant with its taloned hands, 
and the violence of its attack 
sent the gray mammoth off its 
feet. 

“Look out!” the crowd 
shrieked. But it was too late 
to warn the two men close to 
the scene of the battle. The 
elephant’s massive body 
thudded heavily to the 
ground, pinning the camera¬ 
man and the zoo-keeper be¬ 
neath tons of flesh and bone. 

Marisa screamed, and 
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clutched at Calder’s sleeve 
frantically. He brushed her 
off and shouted to the crowd. 

“Clear the area! Everyone 
clear the area!” He whirled 
towards Dr. Leonardo. He 
shouted, “Where’s the nearest 
phone ?” 

“It is there, Colonel.” He 
pointed towards the left, and 
Calder hurried off. 

The elephant was back on 
its feet now, edging away 
from the snarling creature 
that had come from space to 
do it battle. The creature 
moved after it, and the two 
combatants headed away from 
the park and into the streets 
of Rome itself, their animal 
cries resounding through the 
quiet avenues. 

The crowd, both fearful 
and fascinated, pushed its 
way back and forth, eager to 
see the fray, yet frightened 
to suffer the fate of the men 
who had crossed their furious 
path. Then suddenly, the 
battling animals changed 
their course and backed into 
the throng.. Shrieking, they 
ran in mad panic from the 
danger. 

Now there were horrible 
gashes torn in the side of the 
elephant, blood pouring freely 
from the wounds inflicted by 
the creature’s raking teeth 
and talons. Still the mammoth 
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fought on, with some stirring 
of primeval courage in its 
body. It fought as its masto¬ 
don ancestors might have the 
savage Tyrannosaurus Rex 
of the Earth’s dawn. 

But the struggle was in 
vain. The creature’s unearth¬ 
ly strength asserted itself, 
pushing the elephant back¬ 
wards, rending its tough hide 
with every slash of its talons, 
depriving the mammoth of 
lifegiving blood. 

Then, with a monstrous 
shriek, the creature closed in 
for the kill. It drove straight 
for the elephant’s throat, its 
fangs sinking deeply into the 
leathery flesh. 

General McIntosh’s face 
paled as he listened to the ex¬ 
cited voice quivering in the 
telephone diaphragm. Beside 
him, Signore Contino stood 
waiting patiently. 

“Right away, Bob,” the 
General said. “Right away. 
I’ll get down there as soon as 
I’ve ordered out the troops. 
Stay with the beast and get 
reports to me if you can. And 
watch yourself!” 

He hung up, and leaned on 
the desk. 

“The creature ?” Contino 
said. “It is loose?” 

“Loose and on the ram¬ 
page! There was a short-cir¬ 
cuit in the elephant house. 
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The anesthetizing equipment 
died. If the beast isn’t stop¬ 
ped, it’ll kill hundreds—may¬ 
be thousands. Two men are 
dead already, maybe more. 
We’ll need men, artillery, 
tanks—immediately!” 

Contino reached for the 
telephone. “Immediately!” he 
said hoarsely. 

McIntosh beat his fist into 
his palm and went to the door. 
He shouted for his aide, and 
the Major appeared quickly. 

“That Senator who was 
here. Senator Banyon. Is he 
still in the Embassy?” 

“No, sir. I understand he 
was going to the zoo, to see 
the creature.” 

The General groaned. “All 
right, Major. I’ll be leaving 
for the zoo myself—just as 
soon as , Signore Contino 
makes some arrangements. 

The Major hesitated. 
“Something gone wrong, 
sir ?” 

“Everything,” McIntosh 
snapped. 

In a last brave effort, the 
elephant tried to shake the 
jaws of the creature loose 
from its bleeding throat. But 
the more it struggled, the 
more deeply the fangs pene¬ 
trated. 

Then the elephant’s spirit 
waned, and it crashed to the 
ground. Fatally wounded, it 
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trumpeted a last note of de¬ 
fiance, shuddered, and lay 
still. 

Calder watched the conclu¬ 
sion of the combat from a dis¬ 
tance, his mouth twisting. He 
looked about him and spotted 
a deserted staff car, its driver 
having joined the fleeing 
crowd that was pouring into 
the streets of Rome. 

He jumped behind the 
wheel. The motor had stalled, 
but he coaxed it back into ac¬ 
tion. He drove the auto 
straight towards the dying 
elephant, as the creature lum¬ 
bered off after the mob. He 
stopped before the prone 
body. 

Dr. Leonardo and his 
granddaughter came to him 
on the run, with Dr. Uhl fol¬ 
lowing. 

“Colonel!” the old man 
said. “Did you reach General 
McIntosh?” 

“Yes. He’s going to get 
artillery into the city right 
away. Dr. Uhl, try and get a 
taxi. Take Dr. Leonardo and 
Marisa back to ‘the Embassy. 
And tell the General that I’m 
going to track the beast as 
long as I can.” 

“Right.” 

As they moved away, Cal¬ 
der started the motor again, 
banking the car sharply in the 
direction the creature had 
taken. 
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There was panic every¬ 
where, men and women run¬ 
ning purposelessly, wild-eyed, 
some not even aware of what 
terror they were fleeing. 

At last, Calder saw the 
creature. 

It was posing incongruous¬ 
ly against a stolid old build¬ 
ing, roaring at the dispersing 
throng of citizens. Its arm 
lashed out, and its taloned 
hand closed around a nearby 
street lamp. The lamp buck¬ 
led and glass showered into 
the gutter. Its enormous tail 
swished menacingly, and then 
its other hand reached down 
to grasp one of the running 
figures in the street. 

“No!” Calder shouted, 
stricken at the sight. He 
wanted to look away, but his 
eyes were held unwillingly by 
the spectacle. The woman in 
the creature’s grip let out an 
unholy cry, and then the 
scream was squelched in her 
throat as the creature’s fin¬ 
gers tightened about her. 

The beast dropped the 
broken body to the ground, 
and roared out to the world 
again. 

A thought exploded in 
Colonel Calder’s mind, and he 
started into action before his 
mind could consider the dan¬ 
gers. He shoved his foot down 
hard on the car’s accelerator, 
and whipped the wheel about, 
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driving the staff car head-on 
towards the lumbering beast. 

The creature saw the at¬ 
tack, but too late to avoid it. 
The car bludgeoned into the 
beast’s body, sending it top¬ 
pling against the stones of the 
building. Calder struggled 
with the controls, but the car 
had stalled. He dove out the 
door and ran for the protec¬ 
tion of a nearby doorway. 

Furiously, the creature 
tried to regain its footing. He 
charged at the automobile 
that was pinning him against 
the building, and tipped it 
over on its side with a growl 
of rage. Then it scanned the 
scene for further assailants, 
and moved on. 

Calder watched its prog¬ 
ress from the doorway. When 
the creature disappeared 
around a corner, he left his 
place of concealment and fol¬ 
lowed. 

Just as he came to the cor¬ 
ner, he heard the splashing 
of water, and realized that the 
beast had flung itself into the 
Tiber River that flowed 
through the city. He hurried 
to the wall and peered over, 
looking for signs of the 
escaping animal. He saw 
nothing but the smooth sur¬ 
face of the water. 

“Now we’ve really lost 
him,” he muttered. 
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He walked away rapidly 
until the sight of a phone 
booth on the street stopped 
him. He jerked open the door 
and grabbed for the receiver. 

General McIntosh pushed 
his way through the crowd 
of shouting newsmen, but the 
sharp, familiar voice at his 
side caused him to halt. 

“So it’s you,” he grunted. “I 
see you didn’t stick around 
the zoo very long, Senator.” 

“No,” Banyon said vicious¬ 
ly. “I saw enough of your 
harmless beast, General. I 
saw it kill four people—two 
of them women.” 

“We’re dispatching an Ital¬ 
ian Army contingent there 
immediately. The thing is 
swimming around in the 
Tiber; we’ll stop it there.” 

“With bullets, General?” 

“With grenades, with 
bombs, with tanks—with 
anything 1” 

The Senator smiled sudden¬ 
ly, looking around at the 
crowd of excited correspon¬ 
dents. 

“Should make quite a news 
story, General. It’ll be on all 
the news services in another 
hour, make interesting read¬ 
ing back home. What do you 
think of ‘public opinion’ now, 
General?” 

“It couldn’t be helped—” 

“No, no, of course not. But 
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I wouldn’t say this improves 
your chances, does it? For a 
second expedition?” 

“You’re wrong,” McIntosh 
said coldly. “I think it’ll take 
more than a rampaging mon¬ 
ster to stop us, Senator. You 
can try all you like. But you’ll 
lose.” 

“We’ll wait,” Banyon said. 
“We’ll wait and see.” 

“Excuse me.” The General 
shoved past him, on his way 
to the door. 

The boulevard that faced 
the peaceful banks of the 
Tiber looked like a battlefield. 
Troops were deployed all 
along the edge of the river 
wall, and in the distance, the 
sound of exploding grenades 
punctuated the air. General 
McIntosh’s staff car screech¬ 
ed to a halt, and Colonel Cal- 
der came running to the 
window. 

“What do you think, Bob?” 
The General’s voice was un¬ 
steady. “Will the hand gre¬ 
nades force the creature out 
of the water?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t tell 
what the thing will do or 
when it will do it. All I know 
now is that they’re blasting 
the Tiber straight through 
the city.” 

Signore Contino, his gray 
face showing the strain of the 
past hours, joined them. 
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“We are deploying tanks 
and artillery about the city,” 
he said. “We are protecting 
our citizens in every way we 
can.” 

“How about casualties ?” 

“Twelve we know about,” 
Calder replied tightly. “Eight 
men and four women. But 
we’re ready for the beast now. 
As soon as it Vries to leave the 
water—” 

The staccato of exploding 
grenades increased. 

Emilio Ferrara, a big 
sandy-haired soldier with a 
happy face, laughed sudden¬ 
ly. His companion, Guido, 
looked at him as if the big 
fellow had gone mad. 

“What is so funny?” 

Emilio looked over the side 
of the bridge of Ponte St. 
Angelo and grinned. 

“This bombing of the 
water. I feel like a schoolboy 
again, throwing rocks into 
the lake. What good do they 
think this can do?” 

“I do not know,” Guido 
grumbled. He reached into his 
belt and lifted out another 
hand grenade. He pulled out 
the pin and looped the weap¬ 
on into the water. Both men 
ducked behind the bridge 
wall as the grenade exploded, 
sending a white spray over 
their heads. 
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“It is a game,” Emilio 
chuckled. “They say there is 
some kind of demon swim¬ 
ming in the river. A thing 
from the sky. It seems like a 
waste of good powder.” 

“Throw your grenade,” 
Guido said sourly. “Leave the 
orders to the commander. If 
they wish us to bomb the 
Tiber, we bomb it. That is the 
Army.” 

“So be it,” Emilio shrug¬ 
ged. He took a grenade from 
his belt, yanked out the pin 
with his teeth, and then 
threw it casually into the 
water. “Here, my monster 
friend. A little plum to chew 
on.” 

He ducked just in time to 
avoid a burst of water in his 
face. Then he stood up and 
looked over the edge. 

“Mother of God!” 

“What is it, Emilio?” 

Guido stood up and came 
beside him. 

Out of the river, the water 
shining on its scaly hide, -rose 
something out of a childish 
nightmare, a demon from the 
seas of medieval history. 

“The beast!” Guido said. 
“Run, Emilio—” 

But the sandy-haired man 
was fascinated. He yanked at 
his belt and produced his 
service pistol. He fired five 
shots into the ugly head with¬ 
out effect. Then the beast, 
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with a roar, ducked beneath 
the bridge and disappeared. 

“Come, Emilio!” his friend 
shouted. “We must tell the 
others—” 

“He is beneath us,” Emilio 
said. “Quick—more gre¬ 
nades !” 

They reached for the weap¬ 
ons and ran to the other side 
of the bridge. But the crea¬ 
ture was no longer to be seen. 
Another soldier, carrying a 
walkie-talkie, came running 
in their direction. They 
shouted at him. 

“The monster! We have 
found the monster!” 

“Where?” 

“Beneath the bridge,” 
Emilio said excitedly. “I fired 
upon him, but he did not die. 
He is a devil!” 

Just as the soldier put the 
walkie-talkie to his mouth, 
they heard the cracking 
sound beneath their feet. 
They stared in disbelief as 
very concrete of the bridge 
split and widened and snap¬ 
ped, the ground rising into 
the air. The three men were 
toppled off their feet, and the 
head of the creature from 
outer space appeared over the 
wall. 

Wildly, they fired their 
guns into the gleaming eyes 
as the center section of the 
bridge broke apart. The man 
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with the walkie-talkie shout¬ 
ed desperately into the mouth¬ 
piece. 

“Ponte St. Angelo, calling 
H.Q.! Ponte St. Angelo, call¬ 
ing H.Q.!” 

Again, the monster’s great 
bulk heaved against the con¬ 
crete, and two of the Italian 
infantrymen were flung into 
the water. 

In an Army car racing to 
the scene, Colonel Calder, the 
General, and Signore Contino 
listened grimly to the frantic 
message crackling from the 
car radio. 

“Destruction—” the voice 
was saying. “Indescribable 
destruction at Ponte St. An¬ 
gelo—” 

“Faster!” Calder told the 
driver, who shrugged his 
shoulders and pushed harder 
on the accelerator. 

“Banyon,” the General mut¬ 
tered. 

“What’s that?” 

“Nothing. But everytime a 
man dies at the hands of that 
creature, I keep thinking of 
Banyon’s face.” 

“Why think of him?” Cal¬ 
der said. “The Senator’s rock¬ 
ing on his front porch. He 
can’t bother us now.” 

“Maybe he can, Bob. He’s 
here—here in Rome now.” 

“What?” 

“He says he was in Europe 
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on other business, but I don’t 
believe him. I think he’s 
readying his case now against 
the second Venus expedition. 
He’s out to stop the flight be¬ 
fore it begins. The monster’s 
going to be his biggest argu¬ 
ment. That’s why we must 
stop the beast—fast!” 

“This is it,” Signore Con¬ 
tino said. 

The car stopped, and they 
looked out of the windshield 
with pained eyes. 

“Terrible,” Contino whis¬ 
pered, looking at the demol¬ 
ished bridge and the row of 
dead bodies. 

They scrambled out of the 
vehicle, and Calder headed 
for the squad of soldiers at 
the entrance to the bridge. 
One of them handed him a 
walkie-talkie, and said: 

“There is still one alive on 
the bridge. The man who 
broadcast to us. You can 
speak to him.” 

Calder grabbed for the in¬ 
strument. 

“Hello! This is Colonel 
Calder, U. S. Where is the 
creature now?” 

The voice croaked back. “It 
has left the water. It is head¬ 
ing towards the Colosseum 
area. The beast is heading 
for the—” 

“All right,” Calder snap¬ 
ped. “Stay where you are 
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and we’ll get help to you.” 

He handed back the walkie- 
talkie and spoke to General 
McIntosh. 

“Deploy all forces to the 
Colosseum area. The beast is 
on his way.” 


CHAPTER X 
Of Death and Love 


P EPE, stiff and awkward in 
the new suit which Ver- 
rico had insisted upon him 
purchasing, as befitting to a 
boy of such great wealth, 
stood in front of the village 
general store. 

He twisted a forelock of his 
dark hair and looked up at 
the row of cowboy hats from 
Taixas that hung on wooden 
pegs outside. He looked 
thoughtful, deliberating. 
“Well, my little friend!” 
Pietro, the shopkeeper, 
beamed at him from the 
doorway, twisting his mous¬ 
taches in anticipation. The 
tale of Pepe’s fortune had 
changed the boy’s status in 
Pietro’s eyes. 

“And what can I do for the 
great Pepe today? Another 
cowboy hat from Taixas, per¬ 
haps? A good cowboy cannot 
have too many hats!” 

“No,” Pepe said. 
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“Ah, but then you must 
have the fine cowboy suit 
from Taixas. Straight from 
Roma! The woolly pants and 
spurs for the horse. The big 
shiny guns, with the real imi¬ 
tation leather holsters!” 

“No,” Pepe said. 

“No?” 

“No,” said Pepe stubbornly. 

Pietro clucked. “And what 
happened to the great cow¬ 
boy from Taixas? Are you 
not buying the big white 
horse to ride the great 
plains ?” 

“No, Signore Pietro. I 
would like instead the big 
spaceman hat. The fine space 
suit. You have these things?” 

Pietro’s face fell. “No, little 
one. I do not carry such fool¬ 
ishness ! Do you no longer 
wish to be a great cowboy?” 

Pepe sneered. 

“The cowboy games, they 
are for children! I am going 
to be a spaceman, and I shall 
travel to the moon. To the 
planet Mars! To Venus!” 

Pietro scratched his head, 
and Pepe looked upwards as 
the first star of evening twin¬ 
kled in the Sicilian sky. 

Then he walked away, his 
narrow shoulders thrown back 
in pride. 

Verrico walked along the 
beach in the approaching twi- 
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light, his face mournful, car¬ 
rying the cloth thing in his 
hand. 

“Hey, Verrico!” 

Mondello came lumbering 
towards his companion on his 
short, stubby legs. 

“What is that you have?” 

Verrico lifted it in his hand. 
“It is a jacket I found in the 
cave by the beach, where little 
Pepe hid the American cylin¬ 
der. It is from the great air¬ 
craft that sank in the sea.” 

Mondello looked at it. 

“USAF,” he said, reading 
the letters stenciled across 
the back. “What does this 
mean ?” 

“It is the name of the 
American flyers, that sent the 
big ship into the sky. It is 
the jacket of one of the men 
who went down to his death.” 

“It is sad,” Mondello said, 
shaking his head. “These 
men, they must have been 
very brave to have done such 
a thing.” 

“Si,” Verrico replied, look¬ 
ing at the jacket. “Tell me, 
Mondello, are your arms tired 
from hauling on the nets? Or 
is there strength yet in your 
body?” 

Mondello threw out his 
chest. 

“I am as strong as ever!" 

“Then come with me, Mon¬ 
dello, and we will speak to 
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Father Antonio. We will ask 
his permission to dig a rest¬ 
ing place behind the church 
for this flying jacket. We will 
dedicate the grave to all the 
good men who died in our 
waters.” 

Mondello hesitated at the 
thought of graveyards. But 
then he said: 

“Si, Verrico. And it is 1 
who will dig the grave. You 
look tired.” 

At the American Embassy 
in Rome, Dr. Leonardo patted 
his granddaughter’s hand and 
said: 

“You must not be upset, 
Marisa. Soon, they will find 
the beast and destroy it.” 

“It isn’t that, grandfather.” 
She turned her lovely sea- 
green eyes aside. 

“Oh? Then what troubles 
lie heavy on your pretty 
head? Soon you will be re¬ 
turning to America to com¬ 
plete your education, to be a 
fine' doctor of medicine as you 
have always dreamed. Soon 
you will be able to forget all 
of this nightmare . . .” 

Still his granddaughter 
looked unhappy, and the old 
man shook his head in under¬ 
standing. 

“Ah, I know what you are 
thinking. You are thinking of 
the Colonel Calder. Am I 
right, Marisa?” 
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She nodded somberly. 

“You are fond of Colonel 
Calder. And you wonder, per¬ 
haps, if he—” He put his arm 
around her shoulders. “I have 
lived a long time, mi cara. I 
have seen men’s eyes say 
many things. And what I 
have seen in the Colonel’s 
eyes when he looks at you 
tells me but one thing. He, 
too, is fond of you, Marisa.” 

She looked up at him. 

“But can a man have two 
loves, grandfather?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“This space voyage, this 
traveling to the planets and 
the stars . , . this is his real 
love, grandfather. There isn’t 
room in his life for anything 
else.” 

“No, you’re wrong, Marisa. 
A man can have two loves. 
Sometimes, a man must have 
two loves to be happy—his 
life’s work, and his life’s mate. 
I love this foolish science of 
mine, Marisa, this study of 
the birds and animals that 
God has placed on our world. 
And yet I loved your grand¬ 
mother, too, mi cara. In 
heaven she waits for me, and 
our love will bloom again, the 
way spring returns to the 
earth.” 

He stroked her hair gently. 

“Do you understand, Ma¬ 
risa?” 
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Her eyes were shining 
when she looked up again. 

“Oh, yes, grandfather. I 
do!” 

The door of the office 
opened, and a brisk young 
Italian Major put his head in 
the doorway. When he saw 
the room’s occupants, he 
nodded briefly and started 
out again, but Dr. Leonard® 
called to him. 

“Major! Is there any word 
of the creature?” 

“Yes, Doctore. They are 
closing in upon the animal 
now. It has left the Tiber.” 

“Where is it?” Marisa said, 
jumping to her feet. 

“Yes,” Dr. Leonardo said, 
with an amused s smile. 
“Where is he?” 

The Major looked confused 
by what they were saying, 
but then replied: 

“It is heading for the 
Colosseum.” 

The ancient Romans, who 
had erected the Temple of 
Saturn in tribute to their 
Gods, never knew what un¬ 
worldly blasphemy would 
invade its graceful columns. 
Time had done enough dam¬ 
age to the structure, and it 
seemed as if the creature 
from an alien world had come 
to complete the task. 

In the rubble surrounding 
the great ruins, Italian infan- 
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trymen moved in swiftly with 
ready carbines, trying for a 
shot at the creature’s brain 
as it moved behind the col¬ 
umns. From the street, a tank 
appeared, carrying a flame¬ 
thrower on its surface. 

A boyish Lieutenant, his 
face eager and excited by his 
first combat mission, directed 
the movements of the men. 
When he spied the creature 
in the ruins of the Temple, he 
motioned wildly for the tank 
to move up. 

“Fire when you see him!” 
he cried. 

The snout of the flame¬ 
thrower turned. The creature 
looked its way, as if recalling 
the episode on the mountain- 
top, and roared out in warn¬ 
ing. 

“Fire now!” 

The flames spat forth, 
blackening the columns of the 
Temple, and making the beast 
cry out in agony and rage. Its 
huge tail lashed out and thun¬ 
dered against the weak stone 
monument; its great body 
bulled its way to the other 
end of the edifice. Columns 
crumpled under its attack, 
and more rubble crashed into 
the street. 

“Look out!” the Lieutenant 
cried, as the old stones tum¬ 
bled towards them, showering 
the infantrymen, raining 
crushing death at their heads. 
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With a final roar, the crea¬ 
ture left the Temple of Sat¬ 
urn, and lumbered off to seek 
a more solid hiding place. 

In the staff car, Colonel 
Calder looked at the General 
sharply as the voice on the 
car radio broadcast staccato 
reports of the beast’s move¬ 
ments. 

“The Colosseum,” he whis¬ 
pered. “If we can get it trap¬ 
ped in there—” 

“Trapped,” the General 
repeated wryly. “We’ve had 
the damn thing trapped a 
dozen times.” 

They drove through the 
streets until the vast bowl of 
the ancient Roman amphi¬ 
theatre came into view. 

“There it is!” 

They had arrived just in 
time to see the creature from 
Venus, its back to the con¬ 
crete walls of the stadium, 
hiss and growl at its tormen¬ 
tors. Then it turned its back 
to them and attempted to 
scale the structure in an ef¬ 
fort to escape. 

“He’s getting away again,” 
McIntosh said. “The thing’s 
got a charmed life—” 

“Maybe his luck’s run out,” 
Calder said. “Let’s go.” 

They climbed out of the 
car, and an Italian Captain, 
whose beribboned uniform 
told of many campaigns, came 
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to greet them. He saluted 
wearily, and said: 

“It has climbed inside the 
Colosseum, General. My men 
could not prevent it.” 

“Just as well,” McIntosh 
said. “If he’s in there, we’ll 
see that he doesn’t get away. 
Let’s get troops and tanks de¬ 
ployed completely around the 
stadium, not more than a few 
yards apart. We don’t want 
any mistakes this time. And 
Captain—” 

“Yes, General?” 

“With your permission, I’d 
like Colonel Calder here to 
take charge of your troops. 
He’s had a lot of experience 
with the creature; I think 
he’ll be useful.” 

The Captain looked reliev¬ 
ed. “Gladly, sir.” He walked 
beside the Colonel, talking 
eagerly. “I have fought many 
battles, Colonel, but never 
against an enemy like this. I 
fought with the American 
Army at Salerno. I was 
wounded twice, Colonel, and 
decorated by General—” 

“Later,” Calder said. “We’ll 
talk about it later, Captain. 
Let’s get those men with the 
bazookas inside. Get them in 
positions all around the arena. 
Remember—tell them to scat¬ 
ter!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

Calder looked up anxiously 
at the sky. The daylight was 
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almost gone, and he knew that 
night was on the side of the 
creature. 

When the Captain had 
gathered his forces, Colonel 
Calder headed for an en¬ 
trance of the great monument 
to the ancient Roman way of 
life. 

He couldn’t help the awed 
look as he gazed around the 
vast ellipsoid that had once 
been the playground of the 
Emperors of the mightiest 
empire in all history. He look¬ 
ed at the seats that had once 
held some forty to fifty thou¬ 
sand shouting, gesticulating 
Roman citizens, out for a day 
of bloodthirsty sport and 
games . . . 

Now there was a new kind 
of sport on the field of the 
Colosseum. But where was 
it? 

A roar came from the 
north side of the arena. 

Calder turned swiftly in 
the direction of the sound. 
From the seats, at a high 
vantage point some fifty 
yards from the Colonel, a ba¬ 
zooka launched a missile in 
the same direction. Masonry 
exploded, and the creature 
roared out again in frustrat¬ 
ed madness. 

“Let’s go!” Calder cried. 

From all parts of the 
stands, the soldiers began 
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moving cautiously forward, 
heading for the site where 
the creature had been fired 
upon. 

“Watch out!” someone 
shouted as the thing came 
into view. It hissed and 
growled and seemed larger 
than ever. 

“Keep moving in,” Calder 
said. “He’s got no place to go 
. . . keep moving forward.” 

But the beast was defiant 
still. With an ugly spreading 
of its jaws, it reached its 
taloned hands down and pick¬ 
ed up a huge boulder of 
masonry. It lifted the object 
high over its head, and then 
hurled the massive bit of 


debris at the oncoming sol¬ 
diers. One was knocked flat 
by the impact, his bazooka 
flying from his hand. Quickly, 
Calder leaped to grab the 
fallen weapon. 

Now they were marching 
forward inexorably, and the 
beast, with its back to the 
high wall, roared at them all 
the louder, its claws raking 
the air, like some fearsome 
gladiator. 

Calder lifted the bazooka to 
his shoulder. He took his time 
about sighting, and then 
fired. 

The shot struck the crea¬ 
ture’s shoulder, and it spun 
about, screaming. Then it 
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moved backwards again, un¬ 
til its scaly hide was against 
the Colosseum wall. 

“Hurry!” the Colonel urg¬ 
ed, racing after it. 

But the creature was dis¬ 
playing a skill and tenacity 
that they never knew it pos¬ 
sessed. Despite the time-worn 
smoothness of the concrete, 
despite the height of the wall, 
it put out its claws and grip¬ 
ped tire old stones. It clung 
desperately, and began to 
move upwards. Before an¬ 
other bazooka missile could be 
launched, it had scaled the 
wall and was hoisting itself 
over. 

But this time, the escape 


route wasn’t clear. 

Outside the amphitheatre, 
a ring of weapons were 
awaiting the beast from Ve¬ 
nus, ready to fire. 

“There it is!” McIntosh 
cried, as the ugly dragon’s 
head appeared over the rim 
of the arena. 

Signore Contino waved his 
arm frantically at the tank 
commander behind him. 

The tank turret began to 
revolve, aiming the long nose 
of the cannon towards the 
awesome head. The shell ex¬ 
ploded out of its mouth, head¬ 
ing dead-aim for the creature 
on the Colosseum wall. 

The creature was hit. 
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It staggered backwards, 
scraped its talons on the 
stone to hold its position, and 
managed to prevent a fall. 

Inside the arena, Colonel 
Calder raised his bazooka 
once more. 

The shot caught the crea¬ 
ture squarely. It screamed in 
anguish and in dreadful real¬ 
ization, just as the tank out¬ 
side fired its second shell. 
The ancient wall of the Colos¬ 
seum crumpled under the 
bombardment, and debris and 
creature tumbled into the 
arena. 

Calder looked at the dead 
beast, and the rigidity of his 
features suddenly disappear¬ 
ed. His mouth drooped in 
weariness and relief, and his 
shoulders slumped. 

Then he turned and walked 
to the entrance, not looking 
back. 

His friends were waiting 
for him. The General, Signore 
Contino, Dr. Leonardo, Ma- 
risa. But Calder walked on 
without seeing them, away 
from the scene of death. 

Dr. Uhl looked after him, 
not saying anything. Then he 
followed the others into the 
arena, to gaze at the dead 
creature lying in the rubble 
of ancient stone. 

He looked at the beast, and 
his voice was sad. 
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“Why is it always —always 
so costly—for man to move 
from the present to the fu¬ 
ture 1” 

No one answered him. 

Marisa turned her eyes 
away from the sight, and 
scanned the departing crowd. 

Then she broke into a run. 
She caught up with the Colo¬ 
nel and slowed her pace, walk¬ 
ing silently beside him. He 
stopped to look at her, and 
his arm went around her 
waist. They walked back to 
the staff car together. 

The cafe was dark, but the 
candle on the table shed a 
gentle light on Marisa’s face, 
revealing her look of content¬ 
ment. 

Colonel Calder hitched his 
chair closer to the table and 
put one of her hands in his. 
He held it wordlessly for a 
moment, and then said: 

“It took a long time to get 
here, Marisa. But does this fit 
all the specifications? I cer¬ 
tainly hope so.” 

She looked around archly. 
“Perfectly. Only one more 
thing required, Colonel. The 
wine.” 

“Naturally.” 

He beckoned to the waiter, 
and the short, grinning man 
with the clean white apron 
came over. But just as he 
lifted out his order pad, the 
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cafe manager was hurrying 
to their table. 

“Please, Signore, excuse 
me,” he said nervously. “You 
are perhaps Colonel Calder, of 
the American Air Force?” 

“Yes, that’s me.” Calder 
looked at him in puzzlement. 
“What’s up?” 

“Beg your pardon, Sig¬ 
nora.” He looked apologeti¬ 
cally at Marisa. “But a 
telephone call, a few minutes 
ago, from the American Em¬ 
bassy—” 

“I knew I shouldn’t have 
told ’em where I was,” Calder 
said bitterly. 

The manager shrugged. “I 
was informed that if a Colo¬ 
nel Calder came in, I was to 
give him immediately this 
message from the General 
Mac—” He gave up on the 
name, and shrugged again. “It 
is urgent, Signore.” 

Calder grimaced and scrap¬ 
ed his chair back. 

“This is one date that real¬ 
ly gets postponed,” he said. 
“I wonder what’s up?” 

“Maybe they found another 
egg—” 

“Don’t say such things. Lis¬ 
ten, maybe the' General won’t 
need me for too long. Why not 
wait here a while? If I’m go¬ 
ing to be detained more than 
half an hour, I’ll ring here 
and let you know. All right?” 

“Fine,” Marisa said cheer- 
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fully. Then she bent over and 
blew out the candle. “We 
might as well save this . . 

It was a short walk to the 
American Embassy from the 
cafe, and Colonel Calder cov¬ 
ered the distance in less than 
five minutes. The surrounding 
street was dark, but lights 
were burning brightly on the 
second floor of the Embassy 
building. 

Calder knocked on the door 
of the office assigned to Gen¬ 
eral McIntosh. 

“Come in!” 

McIntosh was at the win¬ 
dow when Calder entered. He 
said: “Sorry to spoil your fun, 
Bob. But I thought you’d 
want to hear this news just 
as quickly as it arrived.” 

“What news, sir?” 

McIntosh walked over to 
the desk and picked up a long 
white envelope, its wax seal 
freshly broken. 

“This arrived by special 
courier from Washington, 
about two hours ago. It’s 
signed by the Secretary of 
Defense, and its contents are 
naturally classified. Frankly, 
I don’t know if I’m doing the 
right thing by telling you 
about it. But I will tell you— 
because you’re the one man 
in this world who really de¬ 
serves to know.” 

“What is it, General?” 
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“It’s official notification. It 
says we’re beginning arrange¬ 
ments for the second Venu¬ 
sian expedition. The work 
starts immediately. The new 
breathing equipment has been 
ordered for manufacture. The 
new XY-22 will be built with¬ 
in the next eighteen months. 
The appropriation has been 
voted, and Senator Banyon or 
anyone else will have to over¬ 
rule the White House itself to 
get it changed.” 

The Colonel just stared at 
him. 

“And pending another 
round of examinations,” Mc¬ 
Intosh said, “to make certain 
that these past months 
haven’t affected our candi¬ 
date’s health, the pilot and 
commander of the next expe¬ 
dition has already been 
named.” 


The General put out his 
hand. 

Colonel Calder shook it. 

“Well,” Marisa said. “That 
didn’t take you long.” 

“No,” Calder said. “Please 
—let me do this.” He lit the 
candle on the table. 

They sat talking by its soft 
glow for almost two hours, 
until the flame was gutted by 
melting wax. Before it finally 
flickered out, Colonel Calder 
said: 

“Will you marry me, Ma¬ 
risa?” 

“What? Marry a man who’ll 
disappear for months into the 
void? Who’ll never be sure 
that he can come home ? 
Who’ll spend half his years in 
a "spaceship or on some ter¬ 
rible alien planet? Who loves 
space better than his own 
life? Yes,” Marisa said. 
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WILLIAM HOPPER 

as 

Colonel Calder 


E VEN with such staunch friends and sup¬ 
porters as director William Wellman, 
producer Bob Fellows and star John Wayne, 
Hopper has insisted on making his own way 
in the acting profession, and has established 
himself as a talented and capable performer. 

He was born in New York City, January 
26, 1915, the son of theatrical parents. His 
father was De Wolf Hopper, actor, and his 
mother is Hedda Hopper, actress who later 
became a syndicated columnist. 

He came to California as a youngster and 
attended the Catalina Island School for Boys. 
After high school, he tried summer stock at 
Ogunquit, Maine, and then tried to crack the 
Broadway plays. He worked in several shows 
including Romeo and Juliet, starring'Kath¬ 
arine Cornell and Basil Rathbone, in which 
he literally carried a spear. 

For the next five years, he was under 
stock contract to several studios, and played 
roles in such pictures as The Fighting 69th, 
Brother Orchid, Knute Rockne—All Ameri¬ 
can, High Sierra, Santa Fe Trail and The 
Maltese Falcon. 

When World War II interrupted his 
career, he enlisted in the Navy, and after 
boot camp he volunteered for the hush-hush 
O.S.S. An ardent swimmer and skin-diver, 
he was ordered back from O.S.S. when the 
Navy formed Underwater Demolition 
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Team-10 for the Pacific landings. He went 
overseas with UDT-1Q and participated in 
the Peleleu and Anguar Islands operation, 
the Ulithi landing, the Leyte invasion and 
the Lingayen Gulf pre-landing activities. 

He was awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
with Combat “V” for heroic action in opera¬ 
tions against the enemy, the Asiatic-Pacific 
Medal with five battle stars, the American 
Theater Medal, the Philippine Liberation 
Medal and the World War II Victory Medal. 

Honorably discharged from the Navy in 
1945, he spent the next eight years selling 
cars in Hollywood, and was quite successful. 

However, Hopper wanted back into the 
theater. He met Andy McLaglen, William 
Wellman’s assistant director on Warner 
Bros.’ The High and the Mighty. Wellman 
was searching for a player to enact Jan 
Sterling’s boy friend. The part was small, 
but Hopper registered so emphatically that 
Wellman signed him for the part of Robert 
Mitchum’s brother in Track Of The Cat. 

In the Spring of 1955 Hopper was cast 
for the part of Natalie Wood’s father in 
Warner Bros.’ Rebel Without A Cause, mod¬ 
ern drama of rebellious youth starring 
James Dean. He subsequently was cast as 
the father of Patty McCormack in Warner 
Bros.’ The Bad Seed. 

He is married to the former Jane Gilbert 
whom he met when he did a screen test with 
her. She was a budding actress, but gave up 
her career for the permanent role of Mrs. 
William Hopper, housewife. They have a 
daughter, Joan, born in 1947. 



JOAN TAYLOR 

as 

Marisa 


U NLIKE some players who accidentally 
enter pictures, Joan Taylor began plan¬ 
ning for her acting career at the early age 
of two in Lake Forest, Ill. 

“Ever since I can remember I’ve wanted 
to be an actress,” she says. “I have been 
studying and working hard with that one 
thought in mind.” 

Training started with dancing lessons 
from her mother, the former Amelia Berky, 
who was a vaudeville dancing headliner dur¬ 
ing the '20s. The ambitious youngster 
studied everything but acrobatic dancing and 
continued her study of the ballet until she 
was 16 when she suffered an attack of scar¬ 
let fever. 

“Mother never forced me,” she recalls, 
“but I was so interested in dancing that I 
sometimes practiced eight hours a day.” She 
was graduated fr-om the Chicago National 
Association of Dancing Masters when she 
was 16. 

Born at Geneva, Ill., August 18, the 
daughter of Joseph and Amelia Emma, Joan, 
whose real name is Rose Mary Emma, has 
two brothers, Joseph Jr., and Thomas. Her 
father operates the Deerpath Theatre in 
Lake Forest which he opened the day Joan 
was born. 

The family moved to Lake Forest when 
Joan was an infant and she regards that 
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community as her home town. She attended 
Halsey and Gorton grammar schools, study¬ 
ing violin, singing, dancing and piano. Since 
she was concentrating almost exclusively on 
her dancing, she did not appear in very many 
school productions. Except for one minor 
role during her senior year at Lake Forest 
High School and a principal part in an un¬ 
dergraduate production of The Mikado, 
Joan hardly trod the boards. 

However, she gained valuable experience 
during these years through constant appear¬ 
ances at the Great Lakes Naval Station, 
singing and dancing with a U.S.O. troupe of 
talented young ladies. 

Through all of these formative years, Joan 
had a weather eye on the screen or stage. 
She admits that she wanted to emulate Shir¬ 
ley Temple during that young lady’s heyday 
as a moppet star. In her daydreams, she later 
fondly imagined herself dancing with Fred 
Astaire or Gene Kelly, after the manner of 
a Rita Hayworth or a Ginger Rogers. 

So it was only natural that, on her gradua¬ 
tion from high school in 1946, Joan should 
head west and enroll at the Pasadena Play¬ 
house from which so many famous perform¬ 
ers have come. Prior to arriving in Pasadena, 
Joan spent a summer in Dallas, Texas, as a 
member of a ballet company at the Dallas 
Starlight Operettas. 

At Pasadena, Joan absorbed the lore of 
the theater in both its practical and theoreti¬ 
cal forms, and wrote a one-act play. 

She acted in Greek dramas, modern 
comedies, in the works of Shakespeare, Shaw 



and Ibsen. She was directed by Victor Jory, 
often a guest artist at the Playhouse. She 
played the feminine lead in Three Men On 
a Horse, in the Playhouse premiere of Zoe 
Akins’ Castle On Sand and in Marble Heart. 

She also trouped for eight weeks through 
several California towns and cities in the 
lead of an all-student production of John 
Loves Mary. All told, Joan estimates that 
she appeared in more than 50 plays during 
her three years at the famed acting school. 

She got her first movie role through Jory, 
who was convinced the young girl had ex¬ 
ceptional talent. He recommended her for the 
feminine lead opposite Randolph Scott in 
Fighting Man Of The Plains which was pro¬ 
duced by Nat Holt. Holt interviewed her, 
liked what he saw and signed her for the 
part. 

Paramount first became aware of her 
while she was portraying a 60-year-old 
woman in The Master Builder at the Play¬ 
house. The studio was interested but hesi¬ 
tated about signing her to a contract. During 
this period she was asked to make a test for 
Columbia for a role in Sirocco. Although she 
didn’t get the part, Pai*amount executives 
saw this test and signed her immediately to 
a long-term pact. A few weeks later she was 
assigned the important role of a Sioux In¬ 
dian girl in The Savage. 

Joan married Leonard Freeman, young 
screen writer and playwright whom she had 
met when both were studying at the Play¬ 
house, on July 2, 1950. 



JOHN ZAREMBA 

as 

Dr. Judson Uhl 


J OHN ZAREMBA’S current screen role 
for Columbia finds him portraying a doc¬ 
tor in producer Charles Schneer’s science- 
fiction thriller, Twenty Million Miles To 
Earth, which is one of the few actual occu¬ 
pations he hasn’t engaged in during his in¬ 
teresting and busy life. 

Although acting has always been his first 
choice for a career, circumstances have 
forced John to try his hand at such jobs as 
a band leader, musician, singer, journalist, 
forest ranger, salesman and publicist, along 
with his acting. 

Born in Chicago, Ill., October 22, 1908, the 
son of John and Ida Zaremba, now both de¬ 
ceased, John was brought to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., at the age of one year. Here he spent 
his youth and received his education in local 
public schools. In high school, John showed 
both dramatic and musical talents. 

Following his graduation, John wanted to 
attend college, but found it necessary to 
work. He got a job with the Grand Rapids 
Press, where he stayed for two years. Now 
he was able to register at Western Michigan 
College, where he stayed until 1930, when 
the depression forced him to look again for 
work. 

He found a job with the Chicago Tribune, 
as an advertising salesman, and also worked 
as a singer with radio station WGM. 
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Following the war, in which he worked 
for the U. S. Government as an information 
executive, John bought a small Grand Rap¬ 
ids daily paper which he kept until 1948. 

During this time, he appeared in many 
Grand Rapids Community Theater stage 
presentations, Counsellor At Law, A Bell For 
Adano and The Patriots, to name a few. 

In 1948, John decided to sell his paper, 
and came to Hollywood in hopes of pursuing 
an acting career. Once here, he immediately 
became active with the Pasadena Playhouse, 
and also starred in Anna Lucasta at the 
Circle Theater. 

Slowly his outstanding talents were dis¬ 
covered, and he began to appear on many TV 
shows, among them Arm Chair Detective, 
Favorite Story, Dragnet, Ford Theater, 
Navy Log and Playhouse 90. 

John has appeared in feature roles in 
many important motion pictures for Colum¬ 
bia, including: Chicago Syndicate, Cell 
2U55, Reprisal!, Houston Story, He Laughed 
Last and Earth Vs. The Flying Saucers, and 
also was seen in two films for MGM, Poiver 
And The Prize and Ransom. 

John devotes most of his spare time to his 
wife, Marie, whom he married in 1936; and 
his three children, Elaine, Leigh and David. 
He finds time also to run a newspaper he 
owns, The Parklabrea News. 

When he somehow still finds a minute, 
John, a five-foot, ten-inch, 185 pounder, 
loves to swim, garden, watch good motion 
pictures, and television. 



THOMAS B. HENRY 

as 

Major McIntosh 


O NE of the most familiar faces in films 
and television belongs to distinguished- 
looking Thomas Brown Henry, who has been 
acting since 1925. 

His serious, scholarly appearance has 
typed him as an important character, and in 
his hundreds of roles, he has repeatedly 
played a doctor, lawyer, or executive. 

Born in Los Angeles, Cal., November 7, 
1907, the son of Les and Madge Henry, Tom 
was reared in Los Angeles, completed his 
schooling here, and then enrolled at Stan¬ 
ford University. 

While at college, Tom devoted much time 
to drama and speech. He participated in 
many school plays. 

During his summer vacations, Tom work¬ 
ed as an extra in pictures. 

His first major part came in 1947, with 
Joan of Arc, and this has been followed by 
featured roles in such important pictures as 
The Robe, Julius Caesar, Power and the 
Prize and D-Day, Sixth of June. His most 
recent film prior to Twenty Million Miles 
To Earth, was also for Columbia, Earth Us. 
The Flying Saucers. 

Tom has been associated with the Pasa¬ 
dena Playhouse as both an actor and direc¬ 
tor for many years. He has also appeared on 
numerous TV network shows. 
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BART BRADLEY 

as 

Pepe 


Y OUNG Bart Bradley broke into show 
business at the tender age of five, when 
he appeared on the Ed Wynn television 
show. Now at the ripe age of ten, Bart has 
come to be regarded as one of the brightest 
juvenile actors in films and TV, mainly for 
his amazing versatility in foreign dialects. 

Bart was born in Los Angeles, February 
1, 1946, the son of Herb and Chuckie Brav- 
erman. His mother is an actress, his father 
an NBC executive. He has an older brother, 
also an actor. 

He was brought up in Los Angeles as any 
average youngster, and despite his busy 
schedule, has managed to stay at the top of 
his sixth-grade grammar school class in 
studies. 

Bart excels in athletics, is an expert swim¬ 
mer, tennis player, and was on a champion¬ 
ship Little League baseball team this past 
season. 

The brown-eyed, black-haired youngster 
made his film debut in Columbia’s Cell 2455, 
Death Row, in which he portrayed Carrol 
Chessman as a boy. He was also seen in 
Somebody Up There Likes Me for-MGM. 

Bart has been featured on many network 
television programs, such as I Love Lucy, 
Jack Benny Show, Red Skelton Show, The 
Millionaire, Jimmy Durante Show and 
others. 
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ANY 3 OF THESE 


great Science-Fiction classics 













You Travelled Through Time 
to Taste FORBIDDEN LOVE... 



Y OUR name is Andrew Harlan 
and you look like other men. You 
have the same wants, the same emo¬ 
tions. There’s one difference. You 
were bom in the 95th Century ... and 
you’ve travelled as far “upwhen” as 
the 111,394th! You see, Harlan, you 
are an ETERNAL... a trouble¬ 
shooter sent from a timeless realm 
to change the course of history! 
Right now you’re hi the prim ' 
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